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The 300,000 Boy Scouts of America are aids of 
the Red Cross in more than 8000 cities and towns. 


A Prudential Policy is an Ally that Never Breaks Faith 


The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE: Newark, N.J. 
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Scouts— After you show 
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the first 
things you 
think of 


when you see 


one KAYNEE ne 


are Blouses and Shirts for 


Boys and Youths — 


But, the other things for 
the kid brothers will inter- 


est mother almost as much as 


your Blouses and Shirts ~ 


If you Scouts who read this 
have kid brothers, then 
call ma’s attention to this, 


will you? Thanks! 


This is for Mother: 


fadeless colors. 
ask your dealer? 


THE co. 


(KsE_ Blouse Makers) 
KAYNEE BUILDINGS CLEVELAND 





this to mother, write for NEW YORK CHICAGO 
your copy of the Scout 
Laws, ready to frame. [ Please Address all Corres pondence to Cleveland ] 


WZ, WAY IEL 
‘2, ", ZY; 


Depend upon every thread and 
stitch of every garment carrying 
the KAYNEE label—for finished 
seams, inside and out—for fit— 
for lock stitehing—for style—for 
wear—for sun, tub, time-proof, 
On sale by re- 
tailers of the very best. Will you 


Thank You! 
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Price $4.50 to $5.50. 













































Come 
and Fish¥¥ for 


OU want to be a man right 

now and be big enough to 
fight for Uncle Sam. Here is a 
way you can fight and be a real 
help—while you are having lots 
of fun. 

Every soldier must have plen- 
ty of meat and plenty of wheat. There 
is not enough meat and wheat for 
everybody. Soldiers must come first. 

Uncle Sam is asking everybody to have 
meatless days and meatless meals and 
wheatless days and wheatless meals. Fish 
is not “meat,” although it is one of the rich- 
est of all foods. During your vacation the 
healthiest thing that you can do is to go 
out on the streams and lake and fish with 
your “Bristol” Rod and MEEK Reel. Your 
father and mother will be glad to buy you 
a “Bristol” Rod and MEEK Reel. Your 
friends will be proud of you if you will 
“DO YOUR BEST” to catch enough fish 
for the family. The more fish you catch, 
the more meat and wheat will be saved. 


Steel Fishing Rods 
are Patriotic Tools 


They help to save meat and wheat. They catch 
more fish than any other rods and reels because 
there are many more of them in use. In every 
national fishing contest they capture most of the 
prizes. People who win fishing prizes know the best 
rods and reels to use. 16,000 enterprising dealers 
handle “Bristol” Rods and MEEK Reels. Go to 
your dealer and pick out the right rod and reel for 
your kind of fishing. Be sure it is a genuine 
“Bristol” with the trade mark word “Bristol” 
stamped on the reel seat, without which it is not 
a genuine “Bristol,” no matter what anybody may 
tell you to the contrary. 


“‘BRISTOL’’-MEEK Catalog FREE 


Boys send for this catalog today and pick out for your- 
self the rod and reel you want. The catalog is FREE. 








Surf Fishing 
“Bristol” No. 21, two- 





Lake Trolling 
Hin old reliable § “‘Bristol’’ No. 





‘Telescopic Bait Cast-§ jength rod for ‘weak fo. 11, 
. 8%” long, § fish, deep een, fishing § choice for trolling and Bait Rod; joints lock 
ee 9% = oe and “ ie.” boat or still Ashing; _. place i 
0c: piace an 7 oP wei 844” long, weight 
length. Auanee rod. =! ae 75 4 pi Prine 50 to 
50, $6.25. 





Dock Fishing 34 
11, the national § Adjustable Telescopic 





on Fellers 


Uncle Sam! 


That is helping Uncle Sam. That is being patri- 
otic. That is being a real soldier “over here.” You 
can fish evenings, mornings, holidays, week-ends 
and every spare moment. Just think of the fun it 
will be to pass your friends on the way home with 
a great big string of fish. They will think you are 
a wonder and want to know all about where you 
got them, what tackle you used, what kind of bait, 
what time of day, and everything else. You will 
get a reputation. They will come 
to you as the boy who knows. If 
you catch more fish than your 
family can eat, you can sell them 
to your neighbors and buy War 
Savings Stamps. You might sell 
enough to fill a whole book and 
trade it in for a Liberty Bond. 
The most important thing, how- 
ever, is that every time you catch 
your own fish, you save money. 
Every time you get other people to 
eat fish you save wheat and meat. 


MEEK 


and Blue Grass” 


REELS 


The more you know about fishing, the finer will be the 
reel you like to use. That isn’t just chance. The finer 
your reel is, the more fish you will catch, especially the 
big fish which are hard to land and are ‘the wiliest old 
fighters. That is why the experienced old fishermen who 
have reached the top in skill all seem to believe that there 
are no other fishing reels quite like MEEK and Bluegrass. 
After you have picked out the rod and reel you want, if 
your dealer hasn’t them and will not get them for you, 
you can order them by mail: from us, at catalog prices 
plus a 3% war tax. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
204 Horton Street BRISTOL, CONN. 
Pacific Coast Branch 
PHIL. B. BEKEART CO. 
717 Market Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 




























ss Futinn 
tol’”’ No. 17 is 
oon faverite for still 
fishing from a boat. 
Most qeouler for 


Bist bass, blue, 
lack = ,giuackerel. 


Bank ruates 
Original — c 
rod famous in mle fy 
cific Coast. Wonderful 

washable glove lea- 
in ‘rough = going.” Bt ther silk Hined ease. 
Price $3.50 to $4. 00. Price $25. 


Stream Fishing 
The finest red in the 
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What George Washington 
Would Have Done 


OYS of America and Buy Scouts in particular, do you 

ever stop to think that George Washington, the 

Father of His Country, and first President of the 

United States, was once a boy like yourselves,—that he 

flew kites, played games with his boy friends, went to school 

just as you do? Or do you always see the first great American 

in your mind’s eye as a man grown, crossing the ice-blocked 

Delaware, receiving the surrender of Cornwallis, on his knees 

in the snow praying for victory for his soldiers at Valley 
Forge? 

Of course George Washington did the things you know he 
did while leading the ragged, hungry men of 776 to liberate 
the American colonies. But suppose that Washington had 
not been a man grown dur- 
ing the American revolution, 
only a boy just like your- 
selves, not old enough to 


the armies of America as he led the patriot farmers more than 
a century ago. And if he were alive today, not as a man 
but as a boy, what would he be doing? Safe at home, he 
would be waging war on the tyrant Kaiser, driving the “boches” 
back from the free soil of France and Belgium onto their own 
despot-ridden land. True, he would have no gun in hand; but 
he would see that American soldiers had guns, bullets, shells, 
bayonets, food—everything they need to fight with and without 
which they cannot make “The World Free for Democracy.” 
The boys of America cannot carry arms, but they can wage 
war for their country by helping the Liberty Loan. Let us 
imagine that all the boys of America could assemble in one 
great multitude around that sacred tomb at Mount Vernon and 
that a miracle could happen 
—that Washington could 
come forth in the flesh and 
speak. Listen to him. 





fight and compelled to re- 
main safe at home while his 
elders went to war? 





THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


“I have come back to you, 
valiant young sons of the 
Republic, to thank you for 


If Washington Do not 
Had Been a think for a 


Boy Today moment 
that Wash- 


ington the boy would have 
sat purposeless and idle; he 
was not made of the stuff 
that shirks duty when coun- 
try calls. Washington would 
have found some way to 
utilize his boy brain, his boy 
energy, his boy capacity for 
service to help his country. 
If there had been Liberty 
Loans in those brave days, 
George Washington would 
doubtless have applied him- 
self to working tooth and 
nail, night and day, to raise 
the money needed for sup- 
plying guns and cartridges, 
food and clothing, to the 
freezing, starving heroes who 
were fighting for his liberty 
and his country’s freedom. 
If Washington lived today 
as a grown man he would be 
on the soil of France leading 





March 14, 1918. 


{My dear Mr. Livingstone: 

Will you again muster the full strength 
of the ey Scouts of America for co-opera- 
tion with the Treasury Department in seocur- 
ing subscriptions for the Third Liberty 
Loan? As in the two previous campaigns it 
ie desired to have the Boy Scouts of America 
serve as “gleanere” in a house-to-house c@h- 
vase after the “reapers” gleaning during the 
days set aside for your special campaign. 


The patriotic and effective service of the 
Boy Scouts in your definitely planned program 
of war work activities is a splendid testimonial 
to the value of ra ga boy-hood in helping 
our country win the war 


It is my earnest wish that every troop 
of Boy Scouts and every Scout and Scout 
Official take part in your war service ac- 
tivities and age ye in bg Liberty 
Loan campaigns. Mot only is this of prac- 
tical service to our peas ng in these criti- 
cal times, but it is of great educational 
value to the boys in preparing them for the 
responsibilities of oitisenship. 


Sincerely and cordially yours, 


Mr. Colin H. Livingstone, 
President, Boy Scouts of America. 















what you have done in the 
past through the Liberty 
Loans to preserve the liberty 
which I gave to you. You 
have done well, your full 
share twice over. Now I 
come back to beseech you to 
continue your noble work 
until you have driven the 
menace to human freedom 
forever from the earth. 

“In that city on the banks 
of the Potomac which bears 
my name dwells the illus- 
trious man who carries the 
burden which I laid aside 
only when life’s breath left 
my body,—President Wilson. 
I called to the boys of Amer- 
ica more than a century ago 
to melt lead for bullets for 
my army of freedom, to 
bring warm clothing for my 
shivering troops, food for 
their hungry stomachs. 

“Your President today ap- 
peals to you, his boys, as I 
appealed to mine. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Tenderfeet In Camp 


By JOHN H. SKEEN 


BLACK bugs in the water, 
Red ants everywhere, 
Chiggers round our waist line, pe 
Sand fleas in our hair— KR ‘ 
But the dust of cities 
At any cost we shun, 


And cry, amid our itchings, 
“Isn't camping fun?” 









SAND in fried potatoes, 
Apples hard and green, 
Thickest, strongest cocoa 
"Most was ever seen— 
But we eat with relish 
“Hot dogs” overdone, 
And say, between the fly bites, 
“Isn't camping fun?” ~~ 












WATER on the tent floor, 
Mildew everywhere, 
Wind that howlsmost dolefully, 
Cold and foggy air— 
Huddled in a corner 
Praying for the sun, 
Writing home to mother, 
“Isn't camping fun?” 
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SHOUT of laughter went up from the group of fel- 

A lows gathered around the camp fire. 

“But why shouldn’t he have been in the dory, you 
old lobster?” asked Champ Ferris, from where he 
squatted over the frying pan. 

Steve Haddon shrugged his bulky shoulders and ran his 
fingers through an already much tousled mop of brown hair. 
“Well,” he said hesitatingly, “because he wasn’t—he wasn’t—” 

“Wasn’t what?” demanded three or four voices, as the big 
fellow paused. 

“Well, he wasn’t the sort of person who’d be in—in that 
sort of a boat.” 

Another shout of laughter rang out across the water. Billy 
Marshall, still chuckling, thumped Haddon on the back. 
“You’re certainly a card, Steve!” he exclaimed. “What do you 
mean by that? What sort of a person was he, anyhow? One 
of those swell city guys who come down to fish, all dolled up 
in dinky knickerbockers and that sort of thing?” 

Steve was grinning good naturedly, but the color had deep- 
ened under his tan; he shook his head slowly. “He wasn’t 
dolled up at all,” he told them “He had on—well, just ordi- 
nary old things; I didn’t notice his clothes much. I think 
he had a rod, though he wasn’t fishing when I saw him.” 

“What was he doing, then?” asked Marshall rather sharply. 
“He must have been doing something out of the way to set 
you against him like this.” 

Again Haddon shook his head. The smile had faded and 
his lips straightened into a firm line. “He wasn’t doing any- 
thing except just running the dory past Loon Island,” 
he returned. “You wouldn’t understand, Billy. It— 
it was his face—” 

Marshall laughed again, but not so uproariously this 
time. During their week together at camp the fel- 
lows had discovered that while they could usually 
josh “good old Steve” to the limit, a curious, stubborn 
tightening of jaw and chin was a sign that this limit 
had been reached. And because, for all their banter, 
they liked him so well, they were generally quick to 
note and respect that sign as Marshall did now. His 
laughter trailed off into a comfortable chuckle and 
he flung one arm carelessly across Haddon’s shoulder. 

“So you didn’t like his face, eh?” he smiled. “It 
must have been some face to work you up like this, 
old top. Grub nearly ready, Champ? I’m starving.” 

The cook’s reply was encour- 
aging, and within five minutes 
supper was being consumed 
with an appetite and dispatch 
characteristic in a crowd of 
healthy, active boys whose af- 
ternoon has been spent more or 
less strenuously in the open. 
And as they ate they kept up 
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the usual running fire of josh and fun and banter which 
flowed from each boy in the group about the fire with the 
ease and fluency of second nature. 

From each boy—that is, save one. 
never joshed, and when he essayed a pun it had much the 


Steve Haddon rarely or 


effect of an elephant trying to dance. It wasn’t that he lacked 
a sense of humor or was serious or melancholy by nature. 
He thoroughly enjoyed the badinage which went on about him, 
even when he himself, as was so often the case, became the 
butt for another’s humor. But he had never acquired the trick 
of answering back in kind, and appeared always slow and 
deliberate in thought and speech. 


Be cng he was even quieter than usual, for he was 
thinking about the man he had seen that afternoon in the 
dory. He realized that, with characteristic clumsiness of ex- 
pression, he had given the fellows an idea that something 
about the man’s face had prejudiced him. As a matter of 
fact, it wasn’t so at all, though he made no effort to correct 
himself. He had caught only a glimpse of the stranger, as 
the boat, propelled by a sputtering auxiliary engine, plowed 
past the wooded point where Steve had landed. But that 
glimpse was enough to rouse in the boy a strong conviction 
that he had seen the man before—seen him, too, under condi- 
tions and surroundings so totally different, that the stranger’s 
mere presence on this out-of-the-way stretch of New 
England coast seemed at once incongruous and puz- 
zling. 

What those conditions had been he could not, un- 
fortunately, remember. Though he had tried his 
best all the way back to camp to drag out some 
further details of that former encounter, Steve failed 
utterly. That there had been one he was quite cer- 
tain. But how or where or when it had taken place 
remained a mystery. He felt, however, that it must 
have been of the most casual sort, and also that it 
could scarcely have taken place very recently, else 
surely he would have remembered. 

“Very likely it was at home in Washington some 
time,” he thought, after the dishes had been cleaned 
up and the boys sprawled lazily around the fire. 
“Though it might have been when I visited Uncle Joe 
in New York last fall. Oh, hang it all! I’m not 
going to bother my head about it any more.” 

But this was a resolution more 
easily made than kept. For a short 
space Steve did succeed in detaching 
his thoughts from the annoying puz- 
zle. Lying there in the sand with 
Marshall’s head pillowed on his stom- 
ach, he grinned in silent appreciation 

of Dick’s airy monologue, and 
presently began to hum un- 














































































*** der his breath the air Ferris was laboriously 
coaxing from a much harassed guitar. 
Then, unconsciously, his glance swept past 
the lounging figures of his friends and out 
across the wide stretches of shadowy water vaguely lumi- 
nous under the stars. Back of those shadows Loon Island 
lay, with all the other rocky, wooded little islets that 
crowded this sheltered portion of the Sound. And, per- 
haps, on Loon Island— 

Suddenly Steve awoke to a realization of where his 
thoughts had carried him, and he moved abruptly with 
an impatient squirm. 

“Easy, boy, easy,” murmured Marshall drowsily. 

Grinning shame-facedly, Steve reached down and ruf- 
fled the other’s hair. A 
perfunctory scrimmage fol- 
lowed, but Marshall was 
too sleepy to carry this far, 
and presently made a mo- 
tion that they turn in. 

A little later, crawling 
into his blankets, Steve 
reached a sudden, abrupt 
decision. Since he could 
not seem to rid his mind of 
the problem which had 
been raised there, why not 
make an effort to solve it? 
Very likely the answer 
would be a simple one not 
worth his trouble, but at 
least it would be an an- 
swer. Suppose he got an- 
other look at the perplex- 
ing stranger? If he saw 
him again that stubborn 
memory might awake. 

“Tl take a trip to Loon 
Island to-morrow,” he said 
to himself. Then he turned 
over and went to sleep. 




























II 

HE camp, occupied by 
eight boys, most of 
whom were schoolmates in 
a New York preparatory 
school, stood on the south 
shore of the Cape, at the 
head of a small cove somewhat sheltered 
from the rougher waters of the Sound. 
Back of the two tents a moss-grown founda- 
tion and an old stone well were all that re- 
mained of an ancient farm house. Aside 
from these, and an isolated fisherman’s shack or two, the 
beach was wild and deserted, though a few miles to the 
| westward lay the village of Shelbourne, and beyond it, 
along both sides of a wide estuary, sprawled the raw, 
staring buildings, the many dry docks, and numberless 
other appurtenances of the big, new government shipyard. 
Between the village and the camp the shoreline cut 
abruptly inland, forming a wide, deep harbor. Across 
the mouth of this harbor and reaching well out into the 
Sound itself there lay a multitude of small islands, some 
mere jutting rocks to which a few straggly pines clung 
tenaciously, others larger and thickly wooded. All of 
them were steep and rocky, and between them 
the tide rushed ceaselessly in queer, erratic, 
frequently dangerous currents. It was a fine 
place for fish of many sorts, but little more 
could be said of it, though on one or two of the 
larger islands duck shooters had put up rough 
huts which they used in the late fall and 

early spring when the season was on. 














———— 








It caught him with incredible swiftness and here, but it carried A 
hurled the canoe forward 





OON ISLAND, the largest of 
them all, lay along the east- 
ward side of the group. It was 
partly visible from camp, and as 
his canoe slid out of the cove the next afternoon, Steve 
Haddon glanced speculatively in that direction. Was he 
making a fool of himself or not? he wondered. For all 
he knew the stranger whose face had so puzzled him 
might not be in the neighborhood again for days or weeks. 
His presence yesterday could easily have been the result 
of a chance excursion never to be repeated. Nevertheless 
he had no thought of giving up the trip, for he was not 
the sort to turn aside readily from something he had 
once set his mind upon. So he sent the canoe forward 
resolutely. 
—— © The surface of the Sound 
ofa was smooth—almost too 
smooth, in fact. There was 
an oily look to the long, 
easy swells which rolled 
the canoe ever so slightly 
as it cut across them. 
Once or twice Steve 
glanced back and frowned 
a little at the smoky, gold- 
en haze hugging the east- 
ern horizon. But he pad- 
dled steadily, keeping fair- 
ly close to shore; and when 
he came opposite the group 
of islands and headed his 
craft across the half-mile 
stretch which separated 
the nearest one from the 
mainland, the storm sig- 
nals had not increased. 

“I guess it’s going to 
hold off for a while,” he 
decided. “Anyhow, at the 
worst I’d be stuck on the 
island over night—which 
wouldn’t kill me.” 

Presently he came 
abreast of the first little 
islet and passed it, passed 
the next one and _ then 

turned into a narrow, 
rock-bordered channel 
along the north side 
of Loon Island. The 
tide flowed swiftly 












him with it and with- 
out much trouble he 
managed to circle the lower end of the island and reach 
the point where he had been the day before. Here he 
ianded, and pulling up the canoe, hid it in a thicket of 
juniper. It was still fairly early—an hour and a half 
earlier, in fact, than when Steve had glimpsed the man 
in the dory late yesterday afternoon. But he had planned 
for this deliberately. He wanted to take a look over the 
island, which he had never yet explored, before returning 
to the point to watch for the stranger. 

Back of the point the rocks rose steeply, with stunted 
pines, scrub oak and a tangle of scraggly bushes growing 
from every conceivable crevice and earth-pocket. It was 
far from easy going, but Steve pushed his way 
through the undergrowth with only an occtsional 
pause, keeping as close to the shore as possible. 

Presently he came upon a gully, slid into it, 
climbed the other side and finally, pushing 
through a grove of wind-tossed trees, stepped 
out into a narrow, open space. Then he 
paused abruptly. 
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” 3 ON either hand steep, smooth masses of 

¥ rock jutted up, shutting in the place 
completely. Less than a score of yards 

apart and shelved down into the water, they 

formed a tiny, sheltered cove toward which the ground 
sloped gently. It was a snug spot, shielded from storms, 
and also from observation, and a rough shack of weathered 
boards seemed a natural part of the gray, rock-strewn 
landscape. But Steve had not been expecting to find a 
hut here, and his first thought as he stared at it, motion- 
less and a little tense, was to connect it somehow with the 
( man he was seeking. 





For several minutes he stood there alert, his glance fixed 
curiously and intently on the cabin. It was one of the 
duck shoot- 
ers’ huts, no 
doubt, of 
which the 

boys had 

> told him. It 
must have 
stood there 
for some 
time, too; 
that dingy 
gray could 
have come 
only from 
years of ex- 
posure. But 
it seemed 
odd, with 
the duck 
season so 
far away, 
that the 
shutter of 
the single, 
small win- 
dow in the 
rear wall 
should be 
swinging 
open. Surely 
| anyone leav- 

















ing it for 
half a year 
or more 
would have made things secure against intrusion. 
Steve waited a little longer, turning over various pos- 
sibilities in his mind, and then moved slowly forward. 
The stillness of the place, coupled with a certain instinct 
hard to define, made him feel that the shack was at the 
moment unoccupied. When he reached the window and 
looked in, he found that instinct had served him well. 
The place was empty, and after a brief survey, he moved 
around to the front and opened the door, which was 
merely on the latch. Instantly his eye fell upon a raw, 
splintered spot where a lock had been and he bent to 
examine it closely. 
“Huh!” he grunted. “I thought so. Somebody’s broken 


” 


















in 

Thoughtfully he straightened up and looked around. 
There was no doubt in his mind as to who had made the 
forcible entry, but the object of it was as great a puzzle 
as the identity of the mysterious stranger. And presently 
he discovered that there was more than one in 
the marauding party. 

In each of the four rough bunks at one end 
of the cabin were blankets. Also, scattered 
over the rude plank table in the middle of the 
room, were four tin plates and as many cups, all 

of which had been lately used. 
“This is no place for me,’ thought 
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The blinding glare showed him two men erect and partly facing him 


Steve, as he took in these details. vis 
“If they should come back and 


Mb iM, 
find me here, I—” lyf 


T= words clipped off and he whirled around with 
widening eyes as the muffled beat of an engine’s ex- 
haust smote suddenly on his ears. 

“Jimminy !” he gasped, and leaped for the door. 

He was half way through it when he saw the bow of 
a dory sliding into view past the rocks at the end of the 
cove. Jumping back like a flash, he jerked the door shut 
and latched it noiselessly. For an instant he hesitated, 
heart pounding in his throat. Then he moved swiftly to the 
window, pulled himself up, squeezed through, and plunged 
into the 
fringe of 
undergrowth 
about a 
dozen feet 
away. 

But as he 
crept into it 
he realized 
that the 
popping of 
the _ engine 
had ceased 
and he heard 
the sound of 
voices. So 
he knew he 
did not dare 
to pause 
here, and he 
sped on over 
the rough 
ground. It 
was not the 
same way 
he had come, 
but he cared 
nothing for 
that. The 
closeness of 
his escape 
had = shaken 
him consid- 
erably, and 
he was trembling. It was not until he had pushed through 
the woods for a hundred feet or more that he began to 
slow down and recover himself. 

“What a nut I am!” he muttered, wiping his forehead 
with the back of one hand. “They'll never come here.” 

And then, being what he was, he grew angry at himself 
for that panicky flight. If he had stayed at the edge 
of the woods he might have had a good look at the stranger 
without any special risk. He might even have got some 
hint as to what the party was doing here. He had just 
about decided to turn and retrace his steps, when he 
stumbled and almost fell, saving himself only by a quick 
snatch at an overhanging branch. Then, looking down 
to discover what had tripped him, he saw the tins! 

At first glance, indeed, they did not look exactly like 
tins, but more like square, rectangular boxes covered with 
canvas. It was only by pressing one with his fingers that 
he felt the distinctive give of thin metal. There were a 
dozen or more in all, piled neatly in a cavity 
among the rocks and covered over with leaves 
and dead branches. 

Filled with curiosity, Steve punched and prod- 
ded the top one and ran his fingers exploringly 
over its surface. He was on the point of lifting 
it to test the weight, when the sound of 

(Continued on page 58) 
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F any of 
you fellows 
like pie, 
blueberry 
pie, with real, ripe, 
juicy blueberries in- 
side, just hold up a hand, 
: There, there, Fat! I said 
wat hold up a hand, not both of 
them. Nothing whatever to 
get excited over because I 
‘ happened to mention pie, for 
=" this is only a pieless story of 
pies, and a few other things. 
Now don’t look so blue around the mouth, 
fellows. If the crowd of you had been 
along you would surely have been a lot 
bluer, after you had your faces in those 
pies. 

“Pies? 
several.” 

Yes, Handsome, there were more than 
several,—there was a half acre of pies, fine 
healthy pies, growing on bushes. About all 
one had to do was pick ’em and eat ’em. 

“Say, Mister! Stop your kidding, 
please. Ain’t it bad enough to talk about 
pie we don’t get, without trying to string 
us?” 

That is where you are very much mis- 
taken, Mike; there wasn’t a string to those 
pies, and the bushes were overloaded al- 
most to the busting point. 

“Aw, you make me hungry. I’m going 
home to see if there is any pie left. Good 
night.” 

Good night, Mike. 

And now that he has departed, perhaps 
we can get on with the story. 


You speak as if there were 


IVE of us had gone on a canoe-camp- 

ing trip way back in the Canadian wild- 
erness so far from a supply store we just 
had to “live off the land,” or go hungry. 
And we didn’t go hungry, at least not so it 
hurt any, with pies to pick off the bushes, 
rabbits to pick from under flat stones, and 
fish to pick off the hooks, .when the fish 
didn’t pick the hooks off us. 

The second day out a rain drove us 
ashore on the only spot in sight where 
there was an open space large enough 
for the tents. Lucky rain that! for 
on landing we were greeted by the 
sight of half an acre of the most /' 
wonderful blueberries that ever glad- 
dened the eye of a famished, pie hun- 
gry, camper. The bushes were 2 
loaded with fruit literally as 
large as catawba grapes, of 
finest flavor, sweet and juicy. a 

Our cook, whom I will match > 
against the world as a plain 
and fancy camp cook, immedi- 
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wild, ples. Ihave Met, a and Et. 


|. STERLING BIRD 


ately ordered berries, and in an hour’s time 
the last of an immense blueberry cake was 
departing this life. That cake originally 
had been eight by eighteen inches in size, 
an inch and a half thick. 


iy had been our plan to travel each day 
to a new spot in order that we might 
see as much of the country as possible, but 
sight and taste of those berries changed 
our desire for scenery into a desire for pie. 
We had pie that night for supper. 

Sometime during the early part of the 
night Mr. Bear came to feast on the delici- 
ous fruit, but finding our party camped 
between him and the berry patch, gave a 
few disgusted grunts and left. No, that 
was no pie dream; his tracks were there 
the next morning. 

It tooks two weeks to eat that half acre 
of berries, even though we devoted our- 
selves to the task. We had pancakes with 
blueberries baked in ’em, pancakes with 
blueberry trimmings, blueberry pudding, 
biscuits with blueberries in lieu- of raisins, 
and, as I think I said before, blueberry 
pie. Five regular, man-sized pies were 
baked in the open reflector, the five best 
pies the world has ever known. Of course 
that reflector got pretty hot in the collar, 
and everywhere else, making the handling 
of it decidedly warm work. In attempting 
to remove the last pie without burning the 
hands, the baker was dropped, landing the 
pie face down on a rock. 

“Wasn’t it awful to lose that perfectly 
good, brand new pie?” 

Back up, Slim! Who said it was lost? 
Five spoons and five faces got around that 
pie, and when the spoons stopped their 
travels there was nothing left except the 
top crust scraped thin. The only juice 
lost was what got on the outside of our 
faces instead of inside, for the face that 
was busiest got the most pie. See? The 
dinner was finished with a pie, for supper 
we had another, and just before turning 

















A\\s.. to harvesting pies. 










in for the 
night we 
ate a pie. 
For a change, the pancakes 
next morning were topped WET 
off with pie. And when 

dinner time came again 

everyone wanted pie, but there wasn’t any 
left, so the job had to be done over again. 












pee 


EN we wanted rabbit meat, as I 
said before, we practically picked it 
from under a flat stone. That’s a fact. 
Those jacks evidently had never before 
seen a human, and did not know what a 
dangerous animal he is; for at night they 
would come in the tents to run over us as 
we lay sleeping on our balsam beds. When 
a full grown, backwoods Canadian jack 
rabbit hits you one in the ribs with his 
hind feet, you can well imagine it is an 
*Arkansas mule. (To make another com- 
parison, when a full grown, backwoods 
Canadian blueberry pie hits you inside the 
ribs there is no sensation left—except one 
of perfect bliss.) 

To get square with the rabbits for dis- 
turbing our slumbers, a “figure four” was 
rigged beneath a large flat stone, and 
baited with evaporated apple. When we 
didn’t want rabbit we didn’t set the trap. 
We didn’t waste rabbits, and we didn’t 
waste pie. Both were put where they 
would do the most good. 

Our camp was situated on an island 
three miles long. Directly back of us a 
steep hill rose some eight hundred feet 
above the water. Reaching the top we 
obtained the most entrancing view of 
mountain, lake, and sky for miles and miles 
in every direction. Evidently our friend 
the bear was a nature lover also for there 
were his tracks made that morning. Any- 
way he did like ants for every stone was 
overturned that he might lick them off. 


UT what interested us even more than 
the bear signs and magnificent view, 
was what appeared to be a swamp on our 
island. A swamp on an island was some- 
thing none of us had ever met up 
with before, and as we were travel- 
ing without a guide to explain it, we 
determined to make an examination 
the following morning. The re- 
mainder of this day must be devoted 
me There were no 
“\v"s~ pieless days in that camp. 
Fs “Gee! how I wish I 
had been there!’ 

I don’t, Fat. It was 
a hard enough job to 
supply the five of us as 
it was, and I told you 
the crop only lasted two 
weeks after we discov- 
ered it. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Cuaprer XII 


He Looks for Adventures and Finds 
Them 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT 
went to Dakota straight from 
the Chicago convention, arriv- 
ing at Chimney Butte Ranch 
about the middle of June. The country was at its 
best, with the bright young grass in one unbroken 
carpet over the prairie, and here and there in daubs 
of vivid green on the dark red and purple of the buttes. 

The Ferrises and Merrifield were away with practically 
the whole “outfit” on the spring round-up some thirty or 
forty miles south. They would not be back, he knew, for 
several days—and the larder was low. He saddled his 
good horse Manitou, packed a blanket and a few biscuits 
and a bit of tea and salt, and was off for the dry plains 
country. There were antelope there. 

Starting before the stars paled, he soon left the scarred 
and savage hill country behind. Before him now the rolling 
plains stretched, 
vast and bare and 
lonely. The sun beat 
down, making. dis- 
tant objects appear 
to dance in a strange, 
shimmering haze. He 
rode southward, and 
as he rode, the coun- 
try became more 
grim and forbidding. 
He left the grassy 
prairie behind and 
entered a region of 
alkali desert and 
sage-brush. 

During the morn- 
ing he saw one or 
two bands of ante- 
lope in the distance, , | , 
and, leaping from M a 
his horse, laboriously » 
wriggled through the i 
sparse sage -brush ff: 
for a shot. But the N' . 
wary animals dashed 
off too soon. Once, 
in curiosity or panic, 
they suddenly 
wheeled in their 
flight and came 
charging back. He fired, but the range was beyond the 
possibility of a hit; and again they were off. 

It was several hours later that, crossing a low divide, he 
saw a band of six or eight antelope a quarter of a mile 
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westward. They became aware of him in an 

instant and started to run at full speed in a di- 

rection that would cut the line of his own course 

less than half a mile from where he stood. He 

knew that antelope were hard to turn when they 

began running in a straight line, and so he 

clapped the spurs to his horse. The prong- 

horns kept their course, fairly flying over the level ground, 
and flying to intercept them went Manitou and his rider. 
At last the two leading antelope crossed the line of Roose- 
velt’s course ahead of him. Roosevelt pulled up short, 
flung himself to the ground, knelt, aimed at the leading 
buck, and fired. 

The buck rolled over like a rabbit. 

The next morning he returned to Chimney Butte. A day 
or two after, Merrifield, his foreman, came back with the 
Ferrises from the round-up between Beaver and Little 
Beaver creeks, near the Wyoming and Montana border. 


OOSEVELT now entered with heart and soul into the 

duties of a ranchman. The most exacting work of 
the season, the spring round-up, had been completed, but 
there were other smaller round-ups nearer home and no 
lack at any time of other work. He was in the saddle 
from morning until night, riding among the cattle, hunting 
stray horses (and they were always straying), breaking 
ponies, cutting wood; varying the day’s toil only by an oc- 
casional excursion at dawn or dusk after water fowl 
or grouse, 
when salt 
pork be- 
came weari- 
some. 

The vig- 
orous out- 
door life in 
( a wildcoun- 
le. try amid 
hardy men 
> thrilled 
+ Theodore 

Roosevelt 

6... the 

depths. Be- 
side it the life of politics and society seemed for the 
moment unreal and utterly valueless. His double be- 
reavement had made the very intercourse with ac- 
quaintances and friends of the happy former times a 
source of renewed pain. His little daughter Alice was 
living with “Bamie” in the house on Fifty-seventh 
Street. Soon that house was to be closed. The old 
home and the home that had been his during the first 
years of his married life were both gone. He determined 
that he would build a new home in surroundings that had 
no painful memories. Forty miles north of Chimney Butte 
where the Little Missouri took a long swing westward 
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through a fertile bottom bordered 
along its mile or two of length by 
sheer cliff walls, on a low bluff surmounted 
by cottonwood trees, he found the bleached 
interlocked antlers of two great elk; and there 
he determined to build his house. 


H® went East in the first days of July to take 
what part he could in the presidential cam- 
paign and to make final arrangements with Bill 
Sewall and Will Dow, whom he had urged. as 
early as March to try their fortunes in Dakota. 

Sewall had come to New York late the same 
month, elated at the prospect. On his return to 
the East early in July, Roosevelt wrote him once 
more. 

“Now, a little plain talk, though I do not 
think it necessary, for I know you too well. 
If you are afraid of hard work and privation, 
do not come wesi. If you expect to make a 
fortune in a year or two, do not come west. 





If you will give up under temporary discour- 
agements, do not come west. If on the other 
hand you are willing to work hard, especially 








of years you can not expect to make much 
more than you are now making; and if you 
also know that at the end of that time you will be in the 
receipt of about a thousand dollars for the third year, 
with an unlimited rise ahead of you and a future as 
bright as you yourself choose to make it; then come. 
Now I take it for granted you will not hesitate at this 
time. So fix up your affairs at once; and be ready to 
start before the end of this month.” 


Sewall did not hesitate; nor did Dow. They left New 
York with Roosevelt the last day of July, arriving at 
Chimney Butte the 5th of August. 

Sewall’s eyes gleamed at the wildness of the country, but 
he turned that evening to Roosevelt with a troubled Jook. 
“You won’t make any money raising cattle in this country,” 





he remarked. 

“Bill, you don’t know anything about it!” retorted Theo- 
dore the Younger. 

Bill laughed. “Well, I guess that’s just about right, too,” 
he said. 

They remained at Chimney Butte two days and then rode 
north forty miles to Elkhorn, the new ranch, driving a hun- 
dred head of cattle before them, now following the dry 
river-bed, now branching off inland, crossing the great 
plateaus and winding through the ravines of the broken 
country. There was already a shack on the new ranch, a 
primitive affair with a dirt roof, which Sewall and Dow now 
made their headquarters. 

The cattle that Roosevelt and his friends from Maine had 
driven down the river from Chimney Butte were 
intended to be the nucleus of the Elkhorn herd. 
They were young grade short-horns of Eastern 
origin, less wild than the long-horn Texas steers, 
but liable, on new ground, to stray off 
and be lost in the innumerable coulies 
round about. So each night the three 
men, aided by some expert like Merri- 
field, “bedded” them down on the level 
bottom, one or the other of them riding 
slowly and quietly round and round the 
herd, heading off and turning back into 
it all that tried to stray. This was not 





altogether a simple business, for there 
was danger of stampede in 
making the slightest un- 
) usual noise. Now and then 
they would call to the cat- 

( tle softly as they rode, or ws 

sing to them until  * 

<;,_ the steers had all 

“SG laid down close 
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One of the Mountain Hunters 


together. And even then at times, 
one of the men would stay on 
guard, riding round and round the herd, 
calling and singing. There was something 
magical in the strange sound of it in the clear air 
under the stars. 

The cattle had accustomed themselves to their 
new surroundings by the end of the month and 
Roosevelt went south with Merrifield and the men 
from Maine to attend a round-up in the great 
cattle country west of the Little Missouri. They 
took the wagon, following the old Fort Keogh 
trail. Cattle had a way of straying far in the 
summers in their eagerness for green grass, and 
the search, in this case, carried Roosevelt and his 
party across southeastern Montana and half way 
across Wyoming to the very base of the Big Horn 
Mountains where eight years previously Custer 
had been killed. Those mountains offered Roose- 
velt a temptation not to be resisted. Sewall and 
Dow were off with the round-up, “cutting out” 
cattle that bore the maltese cross or the triangle 
brand of the Roosevelt ranches. _His interests, 
therefore, were in good hands. He left the wagon 


the first year; if you realize that for a couple 4 cowboy from a ond on the first ridge of the Big Horn Mountains and 
tana ranch 


with Merrifield and a weather-beaten old plains- 
man “with an inexhaustible fund of misinforma- 
tion” as teamster of his pack train, started into the moun- 
tains for a fortnight’s hunt. 


Bagel followed an old Indian trail, ascending through 
the dense pine woods where the trunks rose like straight 
columns, close together, and up the sides of rocky gorges, 
driving the pack-train with endless difficulty over fallen tim- 
ber and along ticklish ridges. They pitched their camp at 
last beside a beautiful, clear mountain brook that ran 
through a glade ringed by slender pines; and from there 
hunted among the peaks roundabout. Through the frosty 
air they could hear the vibrant, musical note of the bull elk 
far off, calling to the cows or challenging each other. 

In a patch of burnt ground they finally came upon the 
mark of elk hoofs, and almost instantly after saw three bull 
elk not a hundred yards away. Roosevelt had been running 
briskly uphill through the heavy loam and was breathing 
heavily. He fired and missed. The elk trotted off, evidently 
not much perturbed. Roosevelt, with Merrifield at his side, 
raced after them at full speed, opening fire. He wounded all 
three, without disabling any. The elk trotted on and the 
men panted after, slipping on the wet earth, pitching head- 
long over charred stumps, leaping on dead logs that broke 
beneath their weight, falling headlong again and again on 
the burnt earth; firing when they saw a chance. 

One bull fell. They passed him, pursuing the others. 

The sweat streamed into Roosevelt’s eyes and he sobbed’ 
for breath as he struggled after the fleeing animals. To his 
relief they turned down-hill. With a 
last spurt he closed in near enough to 
fire again. One elk fell. The last went 
off at a walk. Roosevelt kept on. The 
elk disappeared into a patch of young 
evergreens. Roosevelt rushed in on it 
and fired at a yellow body plunging 
across his path. Down it went. He ran 
up, but it was not the elk he had been 
pursuing. It was a black tailed deer. 
The last elk had escaped. 

But they did not lack venison for 
supper that night. 


TS next afternoon, Mer- 

rifield, having been off p 
alone, returned to camp, call- 
e ing from a distance the long 
. ~—* Eikoh-h-h of the cattle men, 
to say he had good 
news. He had, in 
fact, the carcass of “ 
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a black bear behind his saddle; but, better yet, 
he had a report of grizzly bear signs in a tangle 
of ravines some ten miles away. So Roosevelt 
decided to shift camp at once, and by noon next 
_ day they were at their new camp in a valley with 
4 \ steep, wooded sides in the heart of the bear 
— region. They rigged the canvas wagon sheet into 

a small tent, sheltered by the trees from the 
wind, and prepared to be comfortable as long as 
they stayed there. 





HAT afternoon, on a crag overlooking a wild ravine, 
Roosevelt shot a great bull elk. Returning with Merri- 
4 field for the carcass next day they found that a grizzly had 
been feeding on it. They crouched in hiding for the bear’s 
return. Night fell, owls began to hoot dismally from the 
tops of the tall trees and a lynx wailed from the depths of 
the woods; but the bear did not come. 

Early next morning they were again at the elk carcass. 
The bear had evidently eaten his fill during the night. His 
tracks were clear and they followed them noiselessly over 
the yielding carpet of moss and pine needles to an elk- 
trail leading into a tangled thicket of young spruces. 

Suddenly 
Merrifield 
sank on one 
knee, turning == 
half round, his S 
face aflame 
F with excite- 3a 
ment. Roose- = 
velt strode si- 4 
lently past= 
him, his gun 
“at the ready.” 
! There, not 
ten steps off, 
; was the great 
bear, slowly 
rising from his 
bed among the 
young spruces. 
He had heard 
the hunters 
and reared 
himself on his 
haunches. See- 
ing them, he dropped again on all fours, and the shaggy 
hair on his neck and shoulders bristled as he turned to- 
wards them. 

Roosevelt aimed fairly between the small glittering, evil 
eyes, and fired. The huge beast half rose, fell over and 
was dead. 














BG hunters were loath to leave their hunting-grounds, 
for there was much game in the wild country round- 
about, but time was pressing and they already had more 
trophies than the packhorses could well carry. They broke 
camp one frosty morning and in a single file moved down 
through the woods and across the canyons to the edge of 
the great table-land and slowly down the steep slope to its 
foot. There they found the canvas-topped wagon, and 
next day they set out on the three hundred-mile journey 
home to Chimney Butte. ; 

It was long and weary travelling across the desolate 
reaches of burnt prairie, over which day after day, Roose- 
velt galloped now in this direction, now in that, on the 
lookout for game, while the heavy wagon lumbered on. At 
last, after many days, they reached a strange and romantic 
region of isolated buttes of sandstone, cut by the weather 








Breaking ponies was part of Roosevelt’s ranch work 








into most curious caves and columns, battlements, spires 
and flying buttresses. It was a beautiful and fantastic 
place and they made their camp there by the light of the 
full moon. 

But the next morning all was changed. A wild gale was 
blowing and rain beat about them in level sheets. They 
spent a miserable day and night shifting from shelter to 
shelter with the shifting wind; another day and another 
night. Their provisions were almost gone, the fire refused 
to burn in the fierce downpour, the horses drifted far off 
before the storm. 

The third day dawned clear and crisp and once more the 
wagon lumbered on. That night they camped by a dry 
creek on a broad bottom covered with thick parched grass. 
To make sure that their camp fire would not set the sur- 
rounding grass alight, they burned a circle clear and stood 
about with branches to keep the flames in check. Suddenly 
there came a puff of wind. The fire roared like a wild 
beast as it started up. They fought it furiously, but it 
seemed that they were fighting it in vain. In five minutes, 

































they told themselves, the whole bottom would be a blazing 
furnace. Their hair and eyebrows were well singed before 
they subdued the flames at last. 


They were 
1 three days 
~~ from home, 
three days of 
a crawling 

voyage beside 
-the fagged 
<team. The 
“country was 
monotonous, 
moreover, 
without much 
game. After 
supper that 
night, Roose- 
velt concluded 
to press ahead 
of the wagon 
with Merri- 
field and ride 
the full dis- 
tance before 
dawn. 

At nine 
o’clock they saddled the tough little ponies they had ridden 
all day and rode off out of the circle of firelight. But the 
first glow of the sunrise was flaming up behind the level 
bluffs of Chimney Butte before they galloped down into 
the valley of the Little Missouri. 


Cuarpter XIII 
He Adjusts Differences with Two “Bad Men” 


Shwe fall came, interrupted for Roosevelt by a trip 
East to do what he could for the election of Blaine, 
his party’s candidate. But Cleveland was victorious, and 
resigning himself to the inevitable, Roosevelt returned to 
Dakota. Sewall and Dow were at Elkhorn, busy cutting 
the timber for the new house which was to overlook the 
broad, shallow bed of the Little Missouri, and he joined 
with them in laying the foundations of their home. 

The intensely cold winter of the plains came upon them 
early. During the bitter weather of November and Decem- 
ber, Roosevelt shared with the men all the hardships of life 
on the ranch, breaking in ponies and riding for long hours 
after the straying cattle. Then shortly before Christmas 
he went East again and remained there until April. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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T was eve- 


ning at 
ve Camp - Pi- 
vi) oneer. A 


gentle refresh- 
ing breeze blew 
Y from the woods 
/ and softly rip- 
pled the sur- 
¥ face of Colum- 
bia Lake on 
Y whose western 
shore the Hart- 
\ ford Council of 
| Boy Scouts 
had established 
this camp. On 
om the eastern 
\/ horizon a_ big 
red moon was 
coming gradu- 
ally into sight, 
\ lighting up the clearings and 1 making 
' the shadows of the woodlands seem 
¥ darker by contrast. 
Presently the scouts lighted their 
¥ campfire, and fed with the dead 
branches which they had gathered 
during the day, it soon sent up leap- 
\ ing flames, and cast a ruddy glow on 
the waters of the lake. Then the 
scouts seated themselves within the 
circle of firelight, and after their 
nightly custom, entertained them- 
stu, selves with cheers and singing. 
Finally as the blaze began to die 
down, and the shadows closed in 
¥ more darkly about them, some one 
\, called for a story. 
\ “And let the Scoutmaster be the 
one to tell it,” another cried. 
4 Whereupon they all turned to him. 


or 


And he, after due deliberation, an- 

nounced that he would tell the story 

4 of “The Haunted House in the Hol- 
y’ low.” 


a A FEW years ago I was making 
monthly trips to the little town 


A of Westford, which is situated in one 
j of the most beautiful parts of Con- 
24 necticut. 

@! = It: was then practically inaccessi- 
F ble except by team, as no railroad 

' was nearer than ten miles and the 


“ roads which passed through the 


sparsely settled country were rough 
Y and forbidding and avoided by all 
who were not obliged to visit the 
age t 
own. 
About six miles to the east was an- 
y other isolated town, connected with 






















Westford by a lonesome road which for 
the entire distance could boast of only 
four houses. Two of these were situated 
on the outskirts of the neighboring town 
and one was about one-half a mile from 
Westford. The fourth was hidden away 
in a woods clearing, set in a hollow ner 
a bend in the road about midway between 
the two towns. A more desolate and desert- 
ed part of the country could not be found. 

Many a time I had passed this house on 
my lonely drives and had noticed that 
while it appeared to be in excellent condi- 
tion,—the doors and windows intact, the 
fences in repair, the barn showing no 
signs of neglect and a mass of lilacs 
blooming every year near the door,— 
yet it seemed to be deserted and never 
had a sign of life other than an occasional 
wild animal roaming through the yard. 
I was always wondering about it, and one 
night I finally discovered the reason for 
its desertion. 

It sometimes happened that I arrived 

at Westford too late to drive the ten miles 
to the railroad, so I used to remain over 
night at the home of a Mrs. Kincaid, a 
widow who lived alone with her daughter 
near the center of the village. 

On the night in question as we were 
seated around the supper table, the con- 
versation led to the subject of ghosts. I 
remarked that probably this, like other 
small towns, boasted of its haunted house. 

“I regret to say that it does,” replied 
Mrs. Kincaid. 

“Why do you say ‘regret’?” I asked, 
laughing. “Don’t you consider it one of 
the attractions of your village?” 

“When you happen to own the house 








and on account ti 
of its reputa- ¥ 
tion for spooks (%, 


it stays un- V 
tenanted for v 
years, it ceases ¥ 
to be an attrac- J 


tion in the eyes 
of the owner,” Y 
she answered 
ruefully. 

“Then you 
are the owner 
of a_ haunted | 
house?” 

“I’m sorry to 
say I am,” she 6a 
replied. “It’s \ 
the house in the hollow which you pass 
every time you come to stay with us.” 

The deserted house! I became in- 


terested \i 
“And Id like to see the person ~ 
who would kill those ghosts,” she ¥ 
continued, “that is, if ghosts can be 
killed!” *) 
“Then there are more than one?” I 


asked. iy 
“There are supposed to be two.” LY 
“Ah, two ghosts!” 


That sounded doubly interesting, 
and I felt a sudden desire to meet 
those ghosts. 

“Tll_ kill them for you,” I an- 
nounced. 

“Well, you have my permission,” 
laughed Mrs. Kincaid. “But,” she Y¥ 
continued, “you must wait until the \\ 
moon is full during the week of ‘%¥ 
Hallow’een, for that is the only time 
the ghosts are said to appear.” 

“And if the moon does not happen \) 
to be full?” I asked. 

“Then they do not appear.” 

“Let me see,” I said, “Hallow’een 
is October thirty-first. Have you a 
calendar? Thanks. Ah! The moon 
is full on the twenty-eighth. Guess 
your ghosts ought to walk this year. 
I will arrange to be here Hallowe’en 
on my October trip and will occupy 
your ghostly habitation on that night. 
However, please keep the matter 
quiet. I want to fix those ghosts so 
they will never bother you again.” 


 \ —- 
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HEN Mrs. Kincaid told me the 
legend of the house. 

It was a hundred and fifty years old, 

it seemed, and for nearly fifty years 

had practically been unoccupied. Half 
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,/, & century ago, a man and his wife 
y_ had lived there, the former hav- 
Ww. ing the reputation of a surly and 
cruel disposition. On one Hal- 
low’een night, after a carousal in 
the neighboring village, he had re- 
turned home, quarreled with his 
wife, and finally stabbed her with 
“ acarving knife. Then being over- 
come with horror of the deed, he 
hanged himself with a rope fast- 
ened to an iron chain which hung 


in the big 
oY attic. " 
l/; It was 


/4 thought 
Ths: that his 


original 
intention 
had _ been 
tohide his 
crime by 
blowing 
up the 
house 
with a 
charge 
of explo- 
sive 
which 
would 
be set off 
soon af- 
ter mid- 
night by 
means of 
a clock. 
Through 
some mis- 
caleu- 
lation, 
caused 
either by 
the stop- 
ping of 
the clock, or failure to ignite the 
fuse properly, the charge did not 
explode and the crime was discov- 
ered the next morning. Then soon 
after, as they say, “ghosts began 
to walk.” 

The night of the murder had 
been bright with the light of the 
full moon. Hence the _ ghostly 
visitation to the Haunted House 
in the Hollow was very irregu- 
lar, occurring only on a Hal- 
lowe’en night during a full moon. 
At this time it was claimed that 
the entire tragic scene was en- 
acted from the shrieks of the 
woman and the creaking of the 
chain to the very ticking of the 
clock, while the ghostly outlines 
of a skeleton or two were thrown 
in for full measure. 


UT the story only made me 
the more anxious to have a 
y. look at the ghost, and my Octo- 
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ber trip was arranged so I arrived at the 
home of Mrs. Kincaid on the afternoon of 
the thirty-first. She had been expecting 
me and was prepared with a lantern, 
blankets and food for my night in the 
Haunted House. I had an early lunch 
at her home and then she drove me to a 
crossroad which would leave me about a 
mile to hike through the woods. 

The night was warm for October. 
With my army blankets and the haver- 
sack of food I wended my way through 


caid’s open fire with one of her 
interesting books in my hand. 


But gathering courage, I walked ~. 


across the clearing to the front 
door. Applying the key I was 
soon inside. As the house had the 
damp musty smell characteristic of 
tenantless abodes, I built a rous- 
ing fire in the spacious open fire 
place in the living room and this 
made the place much more cheer- 
ful. Then I started on a tour of 

investi- 





ee 





The old house stood silent and deserted 


the deep shadows of the woods. How 
lonesome it was! How still. How deep 
the shadows and how bright the splashes 
of moonlight on the road and on the 
birches by the edge of the woods! The 
scurrying of a rabbit startled me as much 
as I must have frightened him, and once 
a skunk sauntered deliberately across my 
path, though needless to say I gave him 
plenty of room. 

The bend of the road at last brought 
me to the clearing. Before stepping into 
the moonlight, I watched to see if tramps 
or other unwelcome visitors were on the 
premises. But all was quiet and still. 
Against the dark background of the woods 
the old house stood out in profile, silent 
and deserted. No friendly light appeared 
in the door or window, no rousing bark 
of a watch-dog greeted my ears, no sounds 
from the rear gave me the feeling that at 
least I had the companionship of barn- 
yard friends. It was weird and uncanny. 
I almost wished § that I were back 
toasting my shins before Mrs. Kin- 





gation to 
find con- 
venient 
sleeping 
quarters. 

On the 
second 
floor, two 
front 
bedrooms 
flanking 
either 
side of 
the hall 
seemed 
the most 
likely. 
Both 
were 
fairly 
well fur- 
nished, 
but in 
one the 
bed was 
not in 
very good 
condi- 
‘tion. In 
the other, 
however, 
was an 
old-fashioned four-poster bed upon 
which was a mattress whose cover- 
ing attracted my attention. Ordi- 
narily a mattress is covered with 
cloth having narrow blue and 
white stripes, but on this the cov- 
ering was very broad, stripes of 
red, yellow, purple, and green in 
the most fastantic shapes and pat- 
tern imaginable. But it looked 
comfortable and I spread my 
blankets upon it. About nine- 
thirty without more than a hasty 
glance about the room, I retired, 
first depositing my watch and re- 
volver on a shelf at the head of 
the bed. 


T must have been about mid- 
night when I awoke very sud- 
denly. I did not think I had been 
dreaming, .for I seldom do in the 
first heavy sleep after retiring, 
and I was sure I had heard some 
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sort of noise. (Cont. on page 88) . 
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OUR Scout Naturalist recently 

spent an evening with a com- 

pany of officers and heard them 
discuss and study the equip- 
ments, requirements, preparations and 
actual work of military scouts. While 
I was hearing this detailed study, I 
felt more and more the desire that our 
Scouts, especially those who will camp 
in the woods, should make a similar 
fitting preparation and then do thor- 
oughly good work in observing and 
reporting what they have discovered 
in the foreign, comparatively unknown 
lands that comprise the realm of wild 
nature. To spend two months more 
or less in the region of the wild is 
an opportunity that should be 
utilized to the greatest possi- 
ble extent. In camp every 
Scout should avoid many 
things that he can do at home, 
and take advantage of the op- 
portunities afforded in the 
camp to pursue investigations 
that cannot be made in the 
midst of home surroundings. 
I once visited a camp of 
boys and found to my intense 
surprise that most of the time 
not used in eating and sleep- 
ing was used in reading and 
playing baseball. One day the 
camp master after dinner gave 
his usual five-minute talk of 
good advice, and among other 
things touched upon the neces- 
sity of writing home. He said 
that a boy named Willie had 
thoughtlessly written to his 
mother in a distant state what 
he thought was a funny letter, 
describing a few scratches on 
his abdomen received in fall- 
ing out of an apple tree. He 
wrote, “Dear Mother: I fell 
out of a tree and busted my 
stomach in two places.” The 
mother hurried to the camp, 
much to the surprise of the 
manager, who had not heard 
of the accident and did not 
even know where Willie was. 
The caution about letter writ- 


ing was good, but my admiration for Willie 
was unbounded because Willie had found 
a tree. I could have pointed out boys 
who had not found a tree, and I could 
have found them by looking on the schedule 
of games for the day. 

Camp is a good place for city games, 
but it is a better place for the wildwoods 
games. What would you think of a boy 





There is something wrong with a Scout who doesn’t 


love a brook. 









who was planning to go somewhere 
to play baseball or tennis and had 
no club, ball or racquet? He would be 
as badly off as a fisherman who had 
no hook, lines or bait. That is the 
condition of many who go scouting— 
that is, to see and to hear in the 
wilderness,—and do not make them- 
selves ready for that kind of game. 
The old-time hunter prepared to skin 
his big game and take home the hide. 
We, as naturalist hunters, may find 
some big game in the form of a rare 
plant, and in lack of anything better 
in which to press and dry it, a few 
newspapers would do; yet it would be 
bettey to be prepared with a few 
sheets of thicker paper, blotting paper 
or something of that kind. 


S° with similar contingen- 
cies in view, let us make a 
list of the things that are 
really needed. 

1, Every Scout should have 
the regulation Scout jackknife 
or some other kind equally 
good,ifthereissuch. This jack- 
knife will not only come in 
conveniently for much utility 
work in putting up the camp, 
preparing meals, and so on, 
but it is the best form of ex- 
ploring apparatus in under- 
standing some parts of nature. 
It is important, for instance, 
not only to know. the twigs 
and branches of trees but to 
know their structure. It is 
possible to make greater mis- 
use of a jackknife than of al- 
most anything else in camp. 
Do not use it on the bark of 
the trees. Especially do not 
desecrate the beautiful white 
or gray birches. By cutting 
off even a little of the bark it 
is easy to make the camp site 
look like the rendezvous of 
vagabonds or tramps rather 
than the abode of self-respect- 
ing boys. Keep trees and 
shrubs as much as possible in 
their primitive beauty up to 
the very tents. But when you 
are away from camp and in 
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. the heart of a thicket, frequently a 
branch of a shrub or even of a tree 
may be cut without the slightest in- 
jury to the plant and may be ex- 

a" “amined so as to ascertain the struc- 


Nd 
© 


Uy ture. It seems to me almost un- 
» thinkable that a person could be 
** among shrubs and trees and not 


want to know about their internal 
structures. To learn that is com- 
mendable if done in a harmless 
way. 

2. I would strongly recom- 
mend a pocket lens. Sight is one 
of a Scout’s most important pos- 
sessions. With even a small and 
inexpensive pocket lens look into 
the interior of flowers, examine 


fs 
4) that grasshopper or cricket or 
4) 
A 


ae 


2g, 


other insect. Do not call every 
insect a bug. Not every insect 

is a bug. A Scout would be an 
object of ridicule if he should call 

ay a butterfly a bug, but there should 
be an equally loud expression of 

4. disapproval for the Scout who 

y calls a grasshopper or a cricket a 
(\ bug. The pocket lens will be use- 
WV ful for a multiplicity of purposes 


and objects. 
ij 8. I would take along a few 
i] 


boxes of medium size, and wide- 

mouthed bottles, preferably those 
A) with screw-cap top. A glass fruit 

jar will hold many interesting 
_, finds. Bunches of moss that will 
A} please your friends at home may 

be kept moist and in good con- 
A dition in such a jar. 
hh 4. If you are mineralogically 
‘P inclined and want to take home 
ay 2 few speci- 

mens, it is es- 
N sential that 

you havea 
small hammer 
w and a bag 
T with pieces of 

cloth or paper 
‘\y in which to 
wrap the 
specimens so 
that they will 
not scratch 
one another. 
Here again the 
pocket lens 
will be useful. 


- 


Ts > 


& It will show 
> 
is ) you a_ world 
+ of crystalline 
aw wonders. 

5. A t 
MN net, 


preferably of 
the folding 
kind, to cost 
from seventy- 
five cents to a 
dollar. A good 
substitute may 
be made with 


— ae 
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a supply of stiff wire that may be folded 
to make a rim and lashed to the end of a 
pole with a net made of mosquito netting. 
The user of the net works on faith. He 
puts the net in among the dead leaves and 
works it along slowly and carefully; then 
after allowing it to drain for a minute, 
with his thumb and finger he turns it over 
and empties out the contents. Do not try 
to pick up the tiny animals from the mass, 




































The Indian Pipe (in the oval) seeks the thickest wilderness, 
Below: The “paired” Flower of the Partridge Berry Vine. 
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but slip one finger under each little a 
creature and then rinse him off by » 
touching the end of the finger in the aur 
water in the glass fruit jar. These WW 
little things are delicate and should WV y 
be treated tenderly. If you want to qv, 
see them swimming around in the iW 
small temporary aquarium and learn 
their habits, take them out of the sts 
net in this manner. It is not neces- 

sary to put anything in the bot- %» 

tle except water unless you wish © 

to have it as a beautiful object vy 

for a few days. In that case put LY 

a little clean sand, not dirt or 

muck, in the bottom of the bottle q 

with a few small pebbles. Push x 

down into this pebbly, sandy 

mass some small aquatic plants 

and you will have an attractive (¥) 

aquarium. The net will also be : 

useful in taking out a sample of 

the smaller fish that are found 

near the shore. Place not more 

than two in a glass jar. These y) 
may be kept for several days or ‘\ } 
until the specimens have been 
studied. They should then be re- 
turned to the pond. By this 
method you may identify every 
fish within the pond or in the «Wp 
brook. The wide mouthed bottles 
will be useful for caddis cases 4/ 
—those little wonders of minia- ta 
ture cement work or of log cabin 
design in which the larva of the \f 
caddis fly lives and is protected 
from fish. 

One might continue indefinitely ” 
to tell what may be found and ly 
what may be done with the aid 

of such simple | 
apparatus, but 
the main thing } 
is for each 
Scout to make 
careful plans, 4 
get a simple { 
yet serviceable 
equipment and ‘ 
then work out h 
the original | 
discoveries in 
his own partic- [I 
ular manner. . 
There is a Y 
world of won- 
ders in every y| 
pool of water, 
under the bark Y 
of every old y 
log, in every ,, 
patch of damp Ww 
moss, in every 
nook of field a» 
or wood. 

6. If possi- ¥ 
ble, take an ,)) 
opera glass or | 


a field glass. 
The field glass 
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.. @ big boulder on its bank 
£ 


with the pocket microscope, oh 
what a wonderful combination! 
The field glass sweeps the dis- 
tance; the microscope shows the 
wonderful invisible world 
at your feet. 


The Charm of a Brook 


HERE is something 

wrong with the Scout 
who does not love a brook. 
I have never yet seen such 
a person, but if there is 
one, then there surely is a 
need to be Supplied in his 
mental make-up. How easy 
it is to go rushing along 
by’ the side of a brook, 
tearing away the brush and 
possibly stopping to sit on 


and throw pebbles into the 
water. That is only first 
acquaintance with the 
brook. It is like the for- 
mal words of an introduc- 
tion and the handshake. 
To get acquainted really, 
one must sit down and talk 
it over for an hour or more. 
I would not think much of 
a man who on being intro- 
duced grabbed me by the 
hand, said, “How do you 
do?” and then turned and 
rushed away. I doubt - 
whether he would again™ 
know me or I him. 

But how does one sit 
down and talk it over with 
a brook? Well, much the same as 
with a person. Find out what 
the brook has to say to you. Talk 
in its language and translate the 
foreign language into your own. 
What does the brook mean when 
it attractively invites you to study 
the plants on its edge? What is 
it trying to say by those caddis 
cases on the stone? The lan- 
guage is as plain as the nose on 
your face. Examine the plant 
and watch the animal life that is 
extending this unique invitation 
to you. There are usually enough 
plants on the brook bank to af- 
ford at least one for detailed, 
careful examination. 

Have you learned how that big 
water strider walks around on the 
top of the water without getting 
wet? It is much the same as you 
might walk on top of a bed with- 
out getting into the bed. Your 
feet would sink down into the 
thick comfortables, mattress and 
springs, but you would not be in 
the bed. Watch this water 
‘strider—or perhaps you will call 














think of skating in summer. When it 


it a skater, although it is rather queer to tles, but I would hardly go to a 


rushing, laughing brook to find 


skates along in the sunlight you may see turtles or frogs. They like the 
a duplicate insect on the bottom of the banks of ponds or the little bays 





Protect the Creeping Fern 


brook. That is the shadow made by the 
refraction of the light in the bending of 
the surface of the water. Yes, water can 
bend and it can stretch. Balance a needle 
on the top of a well filled tumbler of 
water. See how it sinks down into the 
elastic film of the surface. The actions of 
the surface film under the feet of the 
strider are much the same. 

Turtles? Of course, there may be tur- 







































of the brook. 

Snakes? Oh yes, once in 
a while, but for the most 
part perfectly harmless. 

Above all, in studying 
the things that are in the 
brook, do not forget the 
brook itself, its different 
forms of eddies, and the 
curious manner in which 
even the boulders have been 
ground out by the continu- 
ous flow. Take home two . 
or three of the smoothly %; 
ground pebbles. But look 
out when you are studying 
the pebbles. From among | 
them there may be the up- 
ward spurt of some fresh- 
water mussel—perhaps you 
will, not incorrectly, call it 
a clam—that has been 
startled in its occupation 
of straining the water. to 
obtain some of the tiny 
organisms in it. 

In any small section of 
a brook, such as that shown 
in the accompanying beau- 
tiful photograph by Mr. 
G. B. Affleck, there is 
enough of interest for the 
study of hours. The Scout 
Naturalist will be grateful 
to any Scout who will write 
us a letter telling what was 
found in really getting acquainted 
with a brook. 

By the way, there is a beau- 
tifully illustrated book devoted 
entirely to the brook—“The Brook 
Book,” by Mary Rogers Miller. 
It tells of hundreds of -things 
found on the banks and in the 
brook, more than enough to fill 
one entire number of Boys’ Lire. 

The Club of the Indian Pipe 

HEN next I go camping 

with a bunch of congenial = 
fellows, I think we shall call our 
camp The Club of the Indian 
Pipe. Of all our native plants 
the Indian pipe, in spite of or 
perhaps because of its rare beau- 
ty, seeks the thickest part of the 
wilderness. It really goes into 
the wild. It has many other 
praiseworthy emblematic quali- 
ties. It knows how to extract its 
life from the rubbish of the for- 
est, taking what for the’ most 
part other plants pay no atten- 
tion to and transmuting it into its 
own life. It is always found in 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Cuapter IV. 
The Expedition. 
UPPER was over and 
it during the hour that 


intervened before the 


“ In the open space between 
the tents a net had been stretched and 
a score of fellows were indulging in 
a brisk game of volley ball. Off to 


} one side others were pitching quoits. 


Further still a medicine ball was being 
passed around a circle with much 
shouting and laughter, while in Head- 
quarters tent a checker tournament 


4 was in full swing. The less strenu- 


over the day’s doings or planning new 
diversions for the morrow. 

Among the latter was Alan Blake. 
Hodges and three other boys were 
with him and it would have taken no 
very keen observer to note a decided 
transformation in the chap from Bar 
Harbor. His manner was no longer 
surly or snappish, nor did he show any 
trace of the bored indifference which 


in a critical 
spirit. They were 


Hodges, and had 
been duly im- 
pressed by that 
worthy with the 


of the new ar- 
rival. So they 
listened grateful- 
ly, inwardly 
thrilled at the 
casual mention of 
speed boats and 
motor cars and 
all those other 





tering path. 


Tt was a sloop close 
hauled and gliding si- 
lently across the glit- 


wonders which were beyond the 

reach of most of them, and agreed 
readily with all of Blake’s opinions. 
Their slightly awed deference was very 
pleasant to Alan. He was not naturally an 
unsocial person, and while dressing after 
his swim he had decided that there was no 
use making himself uncomfortable by 
keeping everybody at arm’s length. Among 
the fifty odd boys in camp there must be 


kind. So presently he carelessly sounded 
Hodges, with the result that Ford Moran, 
Tracey Phelps, and Syd Spero were 
brought up and presented. 

Of the two latter, at least, Blake quite 
approved. Both were from New York and 
evidently belonged to families of consider- 
able social standing. There was an added 
bond in the fact that they, too, had been 


ning to enjoy the life, but when Blake held 
it up as a target for his sneers and ridicule 
they presently found themselves grumbling 
against the discipline, scoffing at the rules, 








, had marked his chorus rang out 
A first appearance across the water 
atcamp. Instead, in a great burst 
he chatted pleas- of sc 
antly, and if at There was 
times his com- something about 
ments or anec- it all that stirred 
dotes seemed a Tracey Phelps 
bit grandiloquent, inexplicably. It 
}] none of his hear- had stirred him 
A ers received them 





and disparaging the camp officials with a 
fervor nearly equalling his own. 


HEN the bugle sounded for the 
council fire, the little coterie lounged 
over to the beach where a great pile of 
drift wood and branches had been heaped 


EY lighting of the council fire, me who would be at least passably con- UP, and settled down on the extreme out- 
IW Vism, the boys were free to occupy genial. Besides, he was not the sort to skirts of the circle. There was never any- 
op gthemselves as they chose. evict long without a following of some thing very formal about this evening pro- 


gram. When the fire was first lighted the 
boys for the most part sat silent, watching 
the yellow flames lick up through the dry 
branches. From here and there came the 
occasional low murmur of voices; now and 
then someone laughed softly. But it was 
all more or less subdued, and the low, 
vagrant notes from Glenn Hildebrand’s 
guitar seemed as much a part of 


by parents who believed the the spell as the soughing of the =N 
ously disposed sat about in groups or oe we do them good. As a Wind in the trees behind them, or 4) 
strolled idly along the beach, talking matter of fact they were already begin- the rhythmic lapping of the water 14 


on the beach. 

Then the flames shot up, brighter 
and brighter, bringing into strong re- 
lief the circle of eager, boyish faces. 
The notes of the guitar grew 
stronger, more assured. Now 
they merged into an old famil- 
iar air, and the voices took 
it up, softly at first, but grow- 
ing ever stronger until the 


even on that first 
rebellious evening 
a week ago when 
he had been peev- 
ish and lonely 
and a little home- 
sick. He had a 
good tenor voice 
and enjoyed us- 
ing it, and uncon- 
sciously he joined 
lustily in the 
singing. He had 
forgotten all 
about the fellow at his side till 
suddenly, in the pause 

that came be- 

fore ithe second 
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verse, a voice drawled in his ear, 

“Quite a bird, aren’t you, Phelps?” 

Tracey turned his head abruptly 
to meet Blake’s smiling, slightly 
sneering glance. A flush crept up 
into his face and as he dropped back 
on one elbow, his lips were pressed 
tightly together. He did not open 
them again, though song after song 
succeeded the first one. 

Nor did he join in any of the games 
or contests that followed; none of 
the five did. Blake scornfully pro- 
nounced them childish and so they 
carefully refrained, though Spero, 
who was especially proficient at hand 
wrestling and cock fighting, sighed 
softly to see a fellow he had defeated 
a night or two before declared the 
victor. 

During Mr. Stratton’s brief but il- 
luminating talk on certain phases of 
scouting Blake closed his eyes and 
seemed to doze. In reality he missed 
scarcely a word. “Kid stuff,” he 
characterized it to himself. But 
something in the leader’s low, vibrant 
voice, something in the principles 
which lay beneath the simple, telling 
phrases, made him vaguely uncom- 
fortable. When it was all over and 
they were strolling back to the tents, 
he made a sarcastic comment or two 
to his companions; but down in his 
heart he was conscious of a certain 
relief that it was over and that he 
did not have to listen to any more. 
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A“ next morning the behavior of 
Alan Blake was beyond criti- 
cism. Hildebrand, watching him un- 
obtrusively, wondered what had come 
over the boy and whether he was ex- 
periencing a change of heart. He 
performed his share of making the 
tent ready for the daily inspection, 
helped cut some firewood and spent 
an hour on the cliff going over the 
wireless apparatus with Scott Shel- 
don, who had undertaken its installa- 
tion. It may be explained that the 
latter occupation was no hardship. 
Alan himself was keenly interested in 
wireless and so proficient that he was 
able to give Sheldon several important 
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tips which raised him considerably in that 
person’s esteem. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed. “You must have 
some dandy outfit.” 

Blake shrugged his shoulders. “It is 
pretty decent,” he returned carelessly. “I 
catch stuff from all over — Washington, 
Frisco, once in a while from abroad. Of 
course I have a license.” 

Possibly to some this would have sounded 
like bragging. But Sheldon was a youth 
of one idea, to whom Alan had already 
commended himself by showing a knowl- 
edge of his hobby even greater than his 
own. He at once plunged into an eager, 
technical discussion which might have con- 
tinued indefinitely had not Blake grown 
weary of the subject and taken his de- 
parture. 

The whole morning had bored him ex- 
ceedingly and he was thankful it was al- 
most at an end. The moment dinner was 
over and the boys free to indulge in their 
afternoon activities, he took Hodges by 
the arm and drew him aside. 

“Want to go for a walk, Hodgie?” he 
inquired briskly. 

The stout boy’s face fell a trifle; that 
method of locomotion never appealed to 
him. Nevertheless he was willing to under- 
go almost any discomfort for the honor 
of being singled out by Blake. 

“Sure!” he agreed with a passable simu- 
lation of enthusiasm. “Where do you want 
to go?” 

“We'll get Phelps and Spero and cross 
over to the other side. I want to explore 
a bit along the other shore and see what’s 
back of those trees.” 

Hodge’s eyes widened and a curious sud- 
den odd reluctance stamped his plump and 
placid face. “Why not go along this 
shore?” he suggested hastily. 

“Because I prefer the other, old top.” 

“I—I don’t believe we can get a boat. 
They'll all be gone by this time.” 

“Don’t worry; I’ve seen to that. Hustle 
up now; we're wasting time. You gather 
in the others and Ill go down and camp 
on the old tub so nobody else will kidnap 
_ 

Realizing, apparently, the futility of 
further objections, Hodges departed on his 
errand. He was gone so long that Blake 
was beginning to wonder with some irrita- 
tion whether Spero and Phelps had made 
other plans, when all three finally appeared. 

“You certainly took long enough, Hedge- 
hog,” Allan commented, getting out the 
oars. “Jove! That’s not a half bad name, 
fellows. Suits him down to the ground. 
Hedgehogs are fat and slow, and so is 
little Hodgie. Hop in, and we’ll get 
started.” 


HEY all piled in and Blake 

headed for the other shore, row- 
ing with a careless, easy perfection 
which excited the envy of the others. 
He seemed to be in high spirits, jok- 
ing, laughing, and chaffing Hodges, 
who accepted without retort, almost 
with gratitude, anything and every- 
thing from his new idol. On the 
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farther side of the harbor they pulled j 
the boat well up and then headed 
down the beach. 

“You fellows have been over here, 
I suppose,” Blake remarked careless- 
ly. “Where’s a good place for a 
swim?” 

“A swim?” repeated Spero. “You 
don’t mean to say you’re going to——” 

“Sure I am!” Blake’s tone was ¢ 
curtly emphatic. “You don’t suppose 
I’m going to be done out of the only 
fun around here by any idiotic rules 
or penalties? There must be some 
kind of a decent beach over on the 
ocean side, isn’t there?” 

“There’s a beach, all right,” Spero 
answered slowly. “I don’t know as I’d 
care about going in there, though.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It—it’s a sort 
of spooky place.” 

“Spooky! Great guns!” Blake threw 
back his head and laughed. “What 
are you guys, anyhow? A lot of kids? 
What on earth can be spooky about a 
beach in broad daylight?” 

Spero flushed a little. “I know it 
sounds silly, but wait till you see the 
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place. It—it’s—Oh, well, you'll see 
what it is.” 
“IT hope so. Let’s get up some 


steam. I’m getting quite curious about 
this haunted spot of yours.” 

As he spoke his glance happened to 
rest on Hodges. To his amazement 
the plump lad’s eyes were wide and 
startled; his pudgy face had turned 
the color of putty. Alan stared an 
instant and then laughed uproariously. 

“Look at Hedgehog, fellows!” he 
eried. “Hanged if he isn’t scared 
green! I wonder if he thinks your 
ghost is going to catch him, or what?” 

“Don’t!” begged Hodges, squirming 
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uncomfortably. “You—you shouldn’t 
say such things. You know there 
might——” 


He paused, and Blake, laughing 
again, led the way briskly down the 
beach. He chaffed Hodges unmerci- 
fully, but the other two boys re- 
sponded to his witticisms in a notice- 
ably half-hearted manner. Somehow, 
the zest and gaiety seemed to have 
departed from the adventure, and by 
the time they had 
rounded the first 
jutting point and 
passed out of 
sight of the dis- 
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“We take a short cut 

| through the woods here 
' 
| 
i 







} tant camp, Alan was beginning to 
grow annoyed. He did not hesitate to 
show it, either, and Spero and Phelps, 
anxious to remain in his good graces, 
hastened to assume a cheerfulness 
they were apparently far from feeling. 


es this wise the quar- 
tette put some two 
miles of firm, sandy 
beach behind them be- 
fore Spero paused. At 
their left the dense 
tangle of trees and 
undergrowth continued 
unbroken. Blake noticed 
this particularly and 
once or twice he specu- 
lated idly on the possi- 
bilities for game pre- 
sented by this wide, un- 
tracked area of woods. 
Doubtless there were 
little fresh water ponds 
scattered through the 
wilderness which would 
be a paradise for duck. 
He was wondering 
whether there might not 
even be deer there, 
when he realized that 


his companions had 
halted. 
“Well, what’s the 


his glance sweeping the 
shore line which 
stretched out ahead of 
them indefinitely. “This 
isn’t the place, is it?” 
“Oh, no,” said Spero. 





| matter now?” he asked, 











to the inside beach. 
Sachem’s Neck, there, 
sticks out from the 
island for about a mile. 
At the end it bulges out 
quite a bit, but just here 


quarter of a mile across. 
The beach is on the harbor inside it.” 
He turned aside and after search- 
ing for a moment or two, plunged into 
the woods, the others following in 
single file. It was like stepping from 
the glare of noonday into the cool, 
shadowy precincts of a_ shuttered 
room. Above them interlacing pine 
branches shut out the sunlight com- 
pletely save here and there where a 
little flicker danced on the dead 
leaves or moss. Lower down the brush 
and vines grew thickly and had to be 
continually thrust aside. Yet the way 
ahead was fairly clear, as if the vines 
and creepers had been lately cut. 
Blake wondered a little at this until 
he realized that very likely the boys 
themselves on some previous visit 
) } had opened up an old trail or per- 
haps had made a new 
one in an attempt to 




















find a shorter cut to the beach. Then 


in wondering what lay ahead, and its con- 
nection with the boys’ reluctance to pro- 
ceed, he ceased to think of the trail at all 
and peered forward eagerly as the vegeta- 
tion began gradually to thin, showing here 
and there a brief glimpse of blue water. 





it isn’t more than a Peering through the gloom he made out the outline of two bunks. 


Cuaprter V. 
The Haunted Shop. 


HEY came out quite suddenly into 

the open, and stopped as with one 

accord. Before them lay a desolate 
stretch of beach perhaps half a mile in 
length, so utterly different in character 
from the one they had just left that it 
might have been in another country. It 
was really a sort of cove shut in on one 
side by the long promontory called 
Sachem’s Neck and on the other by a bold, 
massive looking point which seemed at 
that distance to be entirely bare of vege- 
tation. 

The instant impression it gave was one 
of desolation and loneliness. The beach it- 
self —hummocks of sand and dried sea- 
weed piled into odd shapes—was backed 
by a dense growth of stunted, wind-swept 
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pines, gnarled, twisted, with branches 
interlocked, or torn and broken by 
the eternal struggle against the win- 
ter storms. The prevailing color of the 
beach,—due, doubtless, to the quantity 
of bleached seaweed—was a dull gray. 
The foliage of the pines was so dark 
a green as to look black. 
The whole effect thus 
became a weird study in 
grays and blacks, -so 
cold and somber ~ that 
even the brilliant July 
sunshine seemed to have 
no power to warm it. 
Blake, surprised for 
once out of his usual 
poise, stared around 
with puzzled, wide-eyed 
astonishment. ‘‘Gee! 
What a rum looking 
place,” he exclaimed. 
“I told you it was 
spooky,” said Spero. 
Alan sniffed. 
“Humph! I don’t know 
about that. It’s just 
queer, that’s all. Of 
course you can see what 
makes it so. All that 
dry seaweed and the 
pines with hardly any 
lighter green make it 
Say, what’s that 
over there—a shack?” 
_ Spero nodded, and 
Blake, with an exclama- 
tion of interest, started 
at once in that direction. 
After a momentary hes- 
itation the others fol- 
lowed slowly. Hodges, 
who brought up the rear, 
lagged noticeably as if 
torn between reluctance 
to go with them and an 
equal distaste for being 
left behind. 











HE hut, a low, 
squat building, stood 
about midway down the beach and 
well back from the shore. The pines 
grew close up to the rear and their 
overhanging branches cast a shadow 
over the structure which made it hard 
to tell its character distinctly from a_ 
distance. But as the boys came closer, * 
one detail after another emerged from 
obscurity and arriving beside it Blake 
discovered what gave the shack the 
odd, jumbled appearance he had 
noticed. { 
It had evidently been built from ' 
the wreckage of drowned ships. The 
narrow door, the small windows, the 
( 








shapes of beam and planking would 
have made that plain enough without 
the grotesque figurehead, cracked and 
worn with age, fastened above the 
entrance in such a way that it faced 
directly anyone approaching the hut. 

(Continued on page 46) 























Monday 
came, 
but it 
was not blue for 
the campers, al- 
though a damp 
soft snow was 
silently falling 





it was impera- 
tive for the 
party to find a 
good camping 
place next day 
stay 
where they 


* s 
val were and run 


when they shoved their canoes from 1a 


the shore. For as they paddled 
down Cherry Creek they went 
through a _ veritable fairyland! 


0, Every bough, twig and spray was 
X coated with a clean glistening white 


snow, and the landscape looked 
more like one of those dainty 
scenes painted on the window 
panes by Jack Frost than any 


a scene of the kind by a human 


Ne artict. 

It was a wonderful experience. 
The woods were so silent that one 
’ hesitated to speak aloud. But sud- 


wa denly in the midst of the all-per- 


vading hush we heard the twitter 
of the migrating birds and then a 
robin burst forth in full song as 
if it were springtime,—this because 


1 the robins were travelling South 


and from their summer home away 
up in the far North, so that such a 
little thing as a snow storm did 
not depress them. 


Sipe party made the Long Port- 
age and reached the mouth of 
the Sasaginiga River, a dreary 
stretch of country over which the 
terrible forest fire had swept, while 


to howl dismally, like he of tim- 
ber wolves. But just at dark the 
Chief and Isaac discovered a beau- 
tiful snug little bunch of evergreens 
which had been untouched by the 
fire, and here they made their camp 
overnight, and slept as snug as 
“bugs in a rug.” At eleven a. m. 
the next morning they paddled up 
the Sasaginiga River, making three 
portages, and travelling until they 
reached Five Mile Lake. There 
they made camp in a dense woods, 
with moose signs all about them 


‘| 


and the moose birds visiting camp with 
the first whiff of the smoke from the camp 
fire, ready to make themselves at home and 
eat out of the supper dishes. While at 
supper a cough or grunt from one of the 
party was immediately answered by a 
grunt back in the dense black shade of 
the forests. 

That night the moose from a small lake 
back of the camp were bawling and grunt- 
ing all night, and several times the Chief 
was awakened by the breaking of branches 
where these big animals were wandering 
around close to the tent. Twice the Chief 
got up and in his stocking feet stole out 
over the snow after the animals; but the 
night was dark and he could not travel in 
the thick dense woods, so he returned to 
his tent to let the animals grunt all they 
pleased until morning. The grunting 
sounded so near that once or twice he 
thought possibly he could shoot a big bull 
in camp and have the laugh on his sleep- 
ing comrades. But no such opportunity 
came, 

The wind was in the east and had been 
so for forty-eight hours, the wild geese 
were flying South,—armies and armies of 
them overhead,—and in the big lake, as 
we afterwards learned, there were thou- 
sands upon thousands of them. This cer- 
tainly meant an approaching storm, so that 


in BEARD i 


the risk of 


being uncomfortable in the coming 
snowfall. 


PPAR next morning we got 
into our canoes and paddled 
up Five Mile Lake to a rough and 
tough portage at the head of it. 
Over the portage we toted our dun- 
nage and were cheered to find the 
remains of some big lake trout at 
the landing. This showed us that 
some other party had been there, 
and had evidently had luck fishing, 

When it is said that this was a 
tough and rough portage, it means 
that it was a long one and that the 
country was rough and rocky, up- 
hill and down, with snow on the 
ground so that the traveller would 
slip and slide on the steep places, 
and was mighty glad to reach the 
other end with all the luggage. 

Impaled upon a stick at the other 
end of the portage was a mus- 
callonge, about three and a half 
feet in length. It was frozen stiff 
and white footed mice had been 
feasting on it. Somebody had 
caught the fish and placed it near 
the portage for anybody else who 
wanted it. We wanted it, but we 
wanted it fresh, and this one had 
been in cold storage too long for 
our taste. So we cooked our meal 
without a fish course, and ate it at 
the end of the portage. 

There is a brand new beaver dam 
at the end of the outlet of Lake 
Asco. Every twig and stick on it 
was coated with crystal ice, so that 
the dam looked as if it were made 
of glass. 

FTER we had finished our din- 
ner, or supper if you so choose 

to call it, Isaac and the Chief 
started up Asco Lake to hunt for 
a camp site. You understand there 
was a storm brewing and that was 
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why the party was hustling. When 
there is a storm coming, if one is 
wise, one will select a sheltered place 
to camp. 


An Ideal Camp Site 


This crowd was wise, but the 
bleak, rocky shores offered small 
promise of comfort in a blow. There 
was an island on the left and a good 
summer camp site on it, but it was 
no place for comfort with an easter- 
ly snow storm and a baby blizzard. 
However, when we rounded a point 
on the right, Isaac and the Chief 
struck a good landing place. Then, 
breaking their way through the brush 
and small balsams where the ground 
rose gradually, they discovered them- 
selves upon a small hill surrounded 
on all sides by a dense growth of 
little balsams and tall fir trees. This 
was an ideal spot for the camp; it 
was not far from the water and a 
gale of wind could not touch it, so 
thick was the growth surrounding 
the site. Here they made the finest 
camp they had during the whole trip. 

But the Chief had not told the 
occupants of the other canoe where 
he and Isaac were going to make 
camp, for the very good and suffi- 
cient reason that he aid not know 
himself. So after the camp yard 
was cleared of brush and everything 
made ready, he forced his way 
through the balsams to the lake 
shore and waited in the dusk for the 
hoot of the owl. 

Away off beyond the island he 
heard the loons laughing, and over- 
head he 


25th, at half past three in the morn- 
ing the storm came and a heavy wet 
snow began to fall, we only rolled 
over in our beds, smilled, and went 
to sleep again. e 


Sow party pitched the open tent facing 
the fire and then built wing walls of 
balsams to protect it from the storm they 
knew was approaching. They also set some 
little traps for small mice and other mam- 
mals and Isaac cut a supply of birch wood 
for the fires. 

In these days of fuel scarcity it seems 


7 A breakfast the next morning 

Isaac’s quick ears detected a 
noise. He held up a finger for us to 
listen, gave a grunt and said, “geese.” 
The Chief listened, gave a grunt and 
said “Yes, geese, domestic geese 
without feathers;” and Isaac lis- 
tened again and said, “Somebody 
talking, hey?” 









The Tenderfoot Party 


For a full half hour we heard 
that talking, and later we heard 
chug! chug! chug! This was 
surprising, for there were no 
motor boats in those lonely 
lakes and we knew the Germans 
were not there. So after washing up 
the dishes we made our way down 
through the snow, now eight inches 
deep, to the shore. There we saw a 
canoe with a motor attachment, and 
this accounted for hearing the voices 
so long in advance; the voices had 
evidently greater carrying power 
than the chug of the engine, while 
the chug of the engine at close quar- 
ters made it necessary for those in 
the canoe to speak very loudly in 
order that they might hear each other. 

We afterwards passed the camp 
sites of this party and knew by the 
size of the bedding, which they had 
walled in by logs, that they carried a 
very large tent. We knew by the 

: noise they 


A white-footed mouse. 


extravagant to use more than one whole 
tree a day for one’s camp fire, but it took 
two good-sized birch trees and more to 
cook three meals and keep the camp fire 
going all day. The trouble is that in camp 
you have all outdoors to warm up, for 
one’s four walls consist of longitude and 
latitude, one’s ceiling is the sky overhead 
and the floor old mother earth. Still the 
balsams and the cedars surrounding our 
camp were a great protection and helped 
to keep us warm, and as we chopped we 
sang: 

“Our talk ain’t the regular Latin— 

But we cut to the birches’ core! 

Our manner will stand some battin’— 

But we pay for our beans and more!” 


We cut balsam boughs and floored our 








could made they 
hear the would not 
co- honk! see any 
co- honk! game, yet 
of the they were 
geese. a jovial 
By and fine lot of 
by the men, a 
“whoo! fine lot of 
whoo! tender- 
whoo! feet! 
whoo-0o- When 
whoo- later we 
ah!” call met them 
of the coming 
barred out of the 
°o wa wilder- 
sounded ness it 
over the was in- 
lake and teresting 
a moment to see how 
later the they were 
other - . rigged up 
canoe y™ a ee for the 
ee Taking the edge off an early morning appetite. hunt. 


and waited for an answer to the 
call. After hearing it they made 
landing and quickly disembarked. 
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tents with the browse and made our beds 
of it; we cleared the rubbage from around 
the camp fire; and when on October the 


fo they had torn the 
advertising sheet out of some 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Sniping with the 


1—Don’t Pine, Spruce Up. 

2—Dig In, Scouts. 

3—In Utah. 

4—A Scout Is Helpful. 

5—Shu-s-s! He’s Looking for 
Nuts. 

6—A Troop at Chew-Chow. 

7—A Troop in Luchow (China). 


; 
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8—Where the Water’s Wet. 

9—A Cochin Coaching. 
10—Reflect Scouts—Reflection. 
11—A Branch Line. 
12—How We Envy Him! 

13—A Colorado Camp. 
14—Putting the Outing in Scouting. 
15—Good Old Summer Time. 


Names of Prize Winners 
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Snap Shot Scouts 


16—We Fell for the Falls. 
17—The Hoe Brigade. 
18—More Reflection. 
19—Twisting the Twist. 
20—Camouflage Scouts. 
21—Making a Clean-up. 
22—A Signal Success. 





23—Putting the Zeal in New 
Zealand. 


24—Lighting Up. 

25—All In—Looking Out. 
26—The Portage. 

27—An Octopus Stunt. 
28—His Good Turn. 
29—Another Helpful Scout. 
30—Bridge Builders. ~ 


Printed on Page 59. 
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N anxious little group stood beside 
the “hen roost” as the Ameri- 
cans called the movable pigeon 
loft. All were restless. Some 

looked eagerly at the dials of their wrist 
watches, some expectantly scanned the 
cloud-flecked afternoon sky, and some 
paced restlessly up and down. Among 
these last was the Commandant-de-Centre, 
who, as he strode across the soft earth, 
chewed the edges of his gray mustache 
and held his head downward, as if in deep 
thought. Cy Crawford, in his leather avi- 
ation uniform, and his chum, Rod, simi- 
larly attired, stood on the edge of the 
group. Both were silently watching their 
watches. 

Cy looked up. 
I start, or—” 

The Commandant faced sharply about 
and looked into the sky to the north-east. 
Every other member of the little group 
did likewise. 

“Not a feather in sight. The bird is 
half an hour overdue. Something has gone 
wrong, that’s certain,” he said in a pre- 
occupied manner, addressing his words to 
no one in particular. 

Then, as if remembering that Cy had 
spoken, “I can’t command you to go,” he 
said, “for I know that something has 
slipped up and that you would be flying 
into positive danger. I never send a man 
where I wouldn’t go myself—but—but— 
you can volunteer to go,—you can volun- 
teer, and I'll thank you for doing it, for 
if you come back you can tell me whether 
our plans are going astray or not,” and 
he looked at Cy searchingly, almost eag- 
erly, with his cold gray eyes. 

“Very good, sir. That settles it. Tl 
go,” said Cy, after just the slightest” sug- 
gestion of hesitancy. He knew as well 
as the officer that he was probably about 
to fly on the most dangerous mission he 
had yet undertaken, and he could not help 
but reflect a moment before he offered 
himself. Then, regretting his hesitation, he 
added eagerly, “Of course [ll go. I’m 
sure it isn’t as bad as we think. He'll 


“Five-thirty, sir. Shall 


be there. Perhaps the bird has been shot. 
I’m off, sir. Come on, Rod. Help me 
get away.” 


“Oh, the optimism of youth!” sighed the 
old careworn Commandant of the aviation 
station, as he looked after the two leather- 
clad figures sprinting toward the Nieu- 
port hangars. 


OMETHING had gone wrong. Cy 
knew that as well as everyone else. 
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The carrier pigeon had been due back at 
the loft a half hour ago, bringing with it 
a code message from the territory behind 
the lines of the Huns. On this message 
hung the success or failure of a daring 
plan worked out by General X——, the 
commander of the sector. But the bird 
had not arrived. The plan then was prob- 
ably a failure. The best that they could 
hope for was that DeLacy, the spy whom 
Cy had planted behind the German lines 
at dawn that morning, was still alive and 
waiting at the appointed place to be 
picked up by an aeroplane. But since his 
pigeon had not come back the chances 
were small indeed that he was still at 
large. 

Somehow,—Cy had heard that it’ was 
through a captured Saxon prisoner,—it 
had been learned that the noted General 
Von K——, the Prince of O—— and sev- 
eral other prominent German officers were 
to confer in the city of St. Vincent, twenty 
miles behind the Hun lines, on the V- 
sector. St. Vincent was far beyond the 
range of the French seventy-fives and the 
822s, so that the Huns felt quite safe in 
their conference plan. But during the last 
few days, American engineers, the first in 
France, had come up, bringing with them 
a battery of veritable monsters,—sleek 
long-nosed “thirteen inchers”—naval guns, 
—to which miles meant nothing. These 
bellowing flame-belching fellows could toss 
an H. E. projectile twenty miles without 
half trying. 

Swift to grasp the opportunity, the 
Frenchmen began to lay a definite plan 
which was to be marvelously perfected by 
those magicians in khaki—the American 
engineers. 

The poilus wanted to blow up St. Vin- 
cent—no, they wanted to blow up a par- 
ticular house in St. 
Vincent. Very 
good. The Ameri- 
cans would move 
up the giant guns. 
But these guns 
must not be re- | 
vealed to German 
aviators, for if so 
the conference 
would be moved 
to a safer place. 

How could 
they keep the guns 
concealed? Why, 
it was perfectly 











A railroad 


simple—for the Sammies. 
would be built and foundations laid for 
the gun carriages,—all under cover of the 


darkness of a single night. At midnight 
the big guns would be brought up. At 
three o’clock in the morning they would 
begin firing. At three-thirty the confer- 
ence house—and several others in St. Vin- 
cent, perhaps St. Vincent itself—would be 
gone, and by daylight the guns would be 
far to the rear again out of the way of 
German fire that would surely be returned 
as soon as the scouting aviators found 
where the big guns were—or had been. 


S° the plans were laid. But it remained 
for the French to perfect one little de- 
tail_—and that was where the hitch came. 
It must be known to a certainty just 
which house in St. Vincent was to shelter 
the conference, so that with the first 
salvo it could be destroyed, and it must 
be known exactly on what night the con- 
ference was to take place. 

There was only one way to do this, and 
that was to plant an efficient spy behind 
the German lines, as in the early days of 
the war. DeLacy, a daring aviator from 
the Signal Service, had volunteered to be 
the spy, and Cy had taken the task of 
spy planter. 

Before daylight on Monday they started 
out in Cy’s Nieuport, and DeLacy, clad in 
the uniform of an under officer of the Ger- 
man army, helmet and all, was bestowed 
successfully on the crown of a hill a mile 
west of St. Vincent. All day long he 


worked in that now extremely busy Ger- 
man town, but at mid-afternoon his carrier 
pigeon came back to the French lines with 
no news, save that he was ready to be 
picked up on the hill at five o’clock. 
Tuesday Cy did his “planting” stunt 
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again, and DeLacy spent another day far 
behind the German lines at the imminent 
risk of his life, to discover—nothing. In- 
deed, it began to look as if the Saxon 
prisoner had been lying, for not a defi- 
nite thing could DeLacy learn, though 
he fraternized with- arrogant lieutenants 
and forced himself into the presence of 
even higher German officers. Back came 
the carrier the second afternoon, with only 
the news that he was once more waiting 
on his hill to be picked up. 

What had happened Wednesday on his 
third venture could only be guessed. Cy 
had left him safely in the morning. Now 
it was late afternoon,—time he should be 
picked up on the hill, and still his carrier 
pigeon had not arrived. Decidedly some- 
thing was wrong. Had the pigeon been 
killed in its flight? Had DeLacy been 
captured, or had— 

Cy stopped guessing, for he realized 
he would soon find out for himself the 
truth of the situation. 


A 
ITH Rod and a half dozen reserve 


aviators watching his departure, Cy 

put his Nieuport into the air like a startled 
partridge, and in a few minutes was only 
a vague speck in the north-east evening 
sky. High up, and lost to those below, 
the young American flew his big plane 
across the ridge, and over the valley where 
the flame-jewelled trench lines stood out 
in the gloaming. Then he headed straight 
for St. Vincent, twenty miles away. It 
was a delightful evening for flying, with- 
out a hostile plane in the sky. Cy could 
have enjoyed his trip had he not been 
thinking of DeLacy and his possible fate. 
Dusk was coming on fast, and he had 
to drop down very much lower as he 
approached the city, in order to locate the 
hill whose top had been DeLacy’s landing 
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place. Eagerly he watched below, hoping 
to catch the spy’s signal. But he was 
not optimistic. Inwardly he felt that the 
tiny fluttering, white handkerchief flag 
that had attracted him on other days 
would be absent to-night. Something had 
happened to DeLacy. He felt confident 
of it. 

Then suddenly—there was a white flag— 
sure enough—being waved energetically. 
But the figure holding it—was there some- 
thing strange about it?—surely it must be 
DeLacy—but was it? It didn’t look just 
like him. Something suggested caution. 
Cy brought his plane lower and gazed 
more carefully at the figure on the hill 
waving the tiny white flag to show the 
direction of the wind. Was it DeLacy? 
That was the place and that was the sig- 
nal, but— 

Cur-r-r-wang-wang-wang-wang! Thump- 
p-p-i-n-g! 

“Oh! 
gone!” 

Cy almost knew it was coming. It was 
a trap, an ambush. That figure with the 
flag wasn’t DeLacy. He had probably 
been captured. This other man was a 
decoy to get the aviator within range of 
a hidden machine gun. Cy had been 
wise, but not wise enough, and now he 
was winged. He was coming down— 
twenty miles behind the German lines! 
It was all up with him! He’d be lucky 
if the machine didn’t catch fire with the 
leaky gas! 

Coolly he shut off the gas and began 
to glide, heading away from the still spit- 
ting machine gun and slipping head on 
toward a little break in a wooded patch 
below. In a matter of seconds the Nieu- 
port was bumping along the uneven 
ground, and Cy, hastily unstrapping him- 
self, slipped out of the cockpit. 


The skunks! The gas pipe’s 


E was on the 
' point of scut- 
| tling into the now 
shadowy woods, 
like a frightened 
rabbit, when close 
at hand, sounded 
to his left, came a 
sharp “Hist-t-t.” 
Instinctively he 
reached for his 
automatic, but a 
soft laugh, which 
he recognized im- 
mediately, made 
him stop. 


“Here! Queek! Zis way,” said the 
voice he knew, and he darted into 
the shadows to come face to face with 
DeLacy in his uniform of a German 
under officer. 

“How! Where?—” ; 

“No, not now. Come, run—but silently. 
Hear them. They are coming affer your 
machine. We must hurry—come.” 

Cy could hear men, eager to capture 
him, thrashing through the woods toward 
the open place where his machine had come 
down, and he ran on swiftly but noise- 
lessly behind the almost phantom-like 
figure of the crafty French spy. 

On and on they hurried through the 
now thoroughly dark woods. Twice they 
heard searchers behind them, but both 
times the artful DeLacy outwitted 
them. Soon it was black night, with sil- 
very needle-point stars twinkling down at 
them between the trees. Still the agile 
DeLacy stumbled on, with Cy close be- 
hind him, puffing and perspiring to 
keep up. 

Presently they came to a tree-lined 
macadam roadway. Here, in the shadow 
of a dilapidated hedge, they paused, and 
DeLacy, crouching beside Cy, looked at 
him with dancing black eyes and a smile 
that flashed even rows of teeth which 
stood out startlingly white in the dark- 
ness. 

“We deed what you call ‘trow eet all 
over on himself!” he grinned. 

“You mean ‘put it all over him,” cor- 
rected Cy, “but — where — how —say, I 
thought they had you.” 

“So did they. They thought also they 
have you. But zip! we gone once more,” 
he said gleefully. “They have been after 
me all day. They are vere wise, my friend. 
They know I come yesterday. To-day four 
times I give them the sleep. I know they 
are after you. I do not send the carrier 
because I don’t want you to come 
over and get caught. But they thins you 
come and they wait with my signa. I 
hope you don’t come. They hope you do. 
You come. I see you are shot. I come 
to the only place you can with sense make 
a landing. I guess right. I find you. 
Here we are. Vere nice, eh?” 


Y could see it all. The Germans had 
been watching their spy planting. 
They had tried to catch DeLacy, but 
somehow he had given them the slip. 
They had also tried to catch him, but, 
(Continued on page 82) 
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This title should be “What’s Coming Of.” 
hours of “physical jerk,’ 


RECORD CROP OF BASEBALLS. 
Come to think of it, what is the na- 
tional sport of Germany, the sport that 
corresponds to our great game? Nein? 
That helps to account for things. No coun- 
try with a game like baseball could make 
war on its neighbors without vast provoca- 
tion. Even our boys in the camps have to 
have it. There are “approximately 1,500,000 
men now under military training in this 
country, and 50,000 balls wiil be tossed out 
to their 4,000 and move teams by camp 
officials for this season’s games. At one 
camp 16 diamonds are laid out. Quite a 
number of favorite professionals are 
“signed up” with Uncle Sam’s big league. 
Military men say it’s great practice work 
for what’s ahead. Few games develop the 
co-ordination of mind and muscle and 
judgment of distance like baseball. Well, 
if we can’t go over with the team we can 
root for them here. By the way, how is 
your war-garden coming on? 


WHALE OF A LUNCH. You may 

whale me for such punning if you 
wish, but please don’t make me eat whale. 
The 30 members of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, who re- 
cently dined heartily on this delicacy are 
welcome to all of ‘it, even though their 
president states that the 15,000,000 pounds 
of whale meat caught yearly on the Pacific 
coast and used as fertilizer, is equal in 
food value to beef, and ought to be sold 
in the markets. What’s the matter with 
it as fertilizer? 


A BIRD IN THE HAND, ete. It 
takes some of us quite a while to learn 
this truth, but until we do we’re not likely 
to pay an income tax in seven figures, as 
does the hero of this story. Recently a 
wealthy financier found himself obliged to 
climb several flights of stairs in order to 
attend a directors’ meeting, the elevators 
being out of order; and he was still hob- 
bling around as the result of an accident. 
After the meeting he rushed to keep an 
appointment, and at the foot of the stairs 
remembered that he did not receive his 
customary $10 gold piece for attending the 
meeting. Well, what’s a lot of stairs be- 
tween a man and ten dollars? Up he 
stumped and obtained his $10,—and that is 


why he can pay an income tax in seven 
figures. 


bate: What's Coins 
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The National Army men aren’t bothered by clothes when they take their daily two 
or “settin’ ups,” as their exercises are variously termed. 


UPPOSE TOM SAWYER HAD HAD 

TO WHITEWASH THE FENCE 
AROUND THIS HOUSE? One Ameri- 
can food depot in France is six and one- 
half miles long and two miles across at 
the widest point, the building being dia- 
mond shape. The third largest ice-making 
plant in the world is here, capable of sup- 
plying enough ice daily to keep frozen 
11,000,000 pounds of meat in a storehouse 
a fifth of a mile long. 


HO WILL G&T HIS JOB? Some 

day Eugene G. Grace, president of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, will move 
on and someone else will have to give up a 
75 a month job (as he did) to be the 
millionaire head of this great corporation. 
Of course, he didn’t just shed his overalls 
and step from the crane, where he was 
working, to the presidential office. But he 
got there just the same, if you don’t mind 
a bit of obsolete slang. So says Charles 
M. Schwab, in Forbes’ Magazine, according 
to Every Week. Mr. Schwab is head of 
United States Steel. Mr. Grace was one 
of the-15 young men Mr. Schwab selected 
“right out of the mill” to be his partners 
in building up Bethlehem. “Not one of 
the fifteen has proved a failure.” There’s 
always room at the top, and there's al- 
ways room at the bottom to make the 
right start upward. 


NCHANGED SINCE COLUMBUS 

SAW THEIR ANCESTORS. An 
Ethnological Expedition headed by Dr. 
Henry J. Spinden has returned from eleven 
months of research work in Central Amer- 
ica, and reports having witnessed an in- 
teresting ceremony by the Sumos (rem- 
nants of a once powerful tribe of Indians 
in Nicaragua), on the Mosquito coast 
where Columbus touched on his fourth voy- 
age. The manners and customs of the 
people as then described are in many re- 
spects similar to those observed by Dr. 
Spinden. The ceremony, which is too long 
to describe here, has to do with honoring 
the dead. Men of the tribe fasten strings 
to the graves distant from the village, 
then carry the ends of the strings to the 
place of the ceremony, thus showing the 
ghosts the way thither. Boats are even 
provided to ferry the guests across streams, 
and the strings end at bowls of intoxicat- 
ing drink,—which the living share. Towards 


night the men dance to music of little 
drums made from toad skins, which are 
beaten with the finger tips. Others sum- 
mon the ghosts by producing a roaring 
noise on an instrument composed of a 
long pole topped by a flat piece of bamboo, 
and as soon as the entire company is pres- 
ent a quick drive is made into drunken- 
ness and stupor. 


HE GERMANS MISUNDERSTAND 

THE SENTIMENT. Mrs. Lena Guil- 
bert Ford, formerly of Elmira, N. Y., 
author of the popular English song “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning,” was killed in a 
German air raid on London in March, Mrs. 
Ford and her 20-year-old boy being caught 
in the collapse of their home. Americans 
will keep the home fires burning (and 
more zealously because of this song), but 
not in the barbarous way so pleasing to 
the German airmen. 


NE OF THE COMING DAILY 

SIGHTS OF BIG CITIES. Every 
city has its young toughs. They delight 
in annoying passengers on street cars by 
horse-play. Their day is drawing to a 
close. A matronly conductor on the new 
New York subway stood the nonsense of 
six such young fellows the other day just 
about as long as she could, and then up 
and boxed their ears till they rang. Not 
a chap escaped. Older nuisances had best 
take warning. “Tell your mothers I’ve 
done what they ought to have begun doing 
years ago,” she told them. So here is a 
lesson for both mothers and sons the coun- 
try over. : 

NEW WHAT BOYS LIKE. He was 

placed in an orphan asylum early in 
life. Later he was “bound out” to a store- 
keeper,—not usually a pleasant experience. 
Later still he enlisted for the Civil war 
and fought with the Army of the Potomac. 
After that he became a “drummer” and 
sold games and sporting goods. He in- 
vented several games, and in 1865 started 
the manufacture of baseballs in a small 
top floor room. The next year he joined 
partnership with a Mr. Snyder, and thus 
began that firm whose name meant the 
skates to half the last generation, and may 
mean the same to the next. Qn March 21 
Mr. Andrew Peck died at his home in 
Brooklyn, age 83. He was founder of 
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Peck & Snyder, the first sporting goods 
store in Manhattan, which was later amal- 
gamated with A. G, Spalding & Brothers. 


T SIMPLY COULDN’T BE DONE. 

Anticipating something about to hap- 
pen, 87 German ships in our ports were, 
by orders from somewhere in Berlin, put 
completely out of business. Their 74 en- 
gine cylinders were so damaged that they 
could not be repaired in less than two 
years, and not at all in the case of the big- 
gest ships. $2,600,000 and two years’ time 
were asked for to fix the others up. This 
war is certainly testing us. At a cost of 
about $800,000, concentrated American en- 
terprise, industry and skill in six to eight 
months put all these vessels effectively into 
Uncle Sam’s service. “The Navy Depart- 
ment estimates that the saving in time at 
the going rate of tonnage had a value of 
not less than $240,000,000,” according to 
The Wall Street Journal. And the boats 
are better than they were before, though 
there were thirteen great cracks or breaks 
in the massive engines of the giant Vater- 
land. The Germans had figured that the 
Vaterland anyway could never be put into 
commission by Americans. Yet she is run- 
ning like a motor launch, with one Ameri- 
can captain instead of five German cap- 
tains, and one American chief engineer 82 
years old, instead of a chief engineer and 
five assistants as formerly needed. 


ROM PLOW TO PALETTE. That’s 

a new one. I made it up after reading 
quite an article about the artist, Harvey 
Dunn, who has already made a name for 
himself with his brush and is going to the 
Front armed with and brush, too. 
Dunn intends to use the war for a model 
for some ripping big pictures, if the enemy 
keeps out of his way leng enough. This 
article in the New York Sun says (among 
other things) that young Dunn at scout 
age was helping his father break in 160 
acres of South Dakota. But he wanted to 
go to Chicago and study art, to the horror 
of his father, who, however, one night 
came home from town and told Harvey 
that he had something for him. Harvey 
thought it was a ticket for Chicago at last. 
But this is what his father handed the 
eager kid: “Harvey, Watters and Lee are 
offering $1.25 an acre for plowing, and I 
took the job for you.” Harvey knéw that 
his father was of the “has-spoken” variety, 
and accordingly set to work, using ten 
horses, five to a shift, and plowing, he de- 
clares, eight acres a day. He would be in 
the field at six o’clock. He plowed on into 
the winter when the ground began to 
freeze. And at nights he sat up to draw. 
So today there’s no doubt that Dunn will 
become more famous if the allied armies 
will only keep between him and the Ger- 
mans long enough. 


ing food prepared under war recipes, much 
of the ranging ground of some of the 
animals has been taken over for the rais- 
ing of crops, chiefly for the animals them- 
selves. The exhibits say this is all right 
under the circumstances, but ask anxiously 
when the war will be over. 


TWO-MILLION: DOLLAR CIGAR- 
ETTE. It is not exactly correct to 
say that the fire which destroyed over two 
million dollars’ worth of property in and 
around the Erie Railroad terminal in Jer- 
sey City on March 26, was caused by the 
smoldering cigarette stub tossed away by 
a workman. It is true that the fire began 
that way, according to the admission of the 
workman, who was smoking, contrary to 
the rules of the concern for which he 
worked, while handling inflammable com- 
modities. That fire was not caused so 
much by a smoldering cigarette stub, as 
by the smoldering spirit of disobedience 
which had never been stamped out in that 
man. And he was fifty-three years old, 
at that. This fire started explosions which 
shook buildings over in New York, and 
burning embers were carried far and wide 
to set up small fires of their own. And all 
because a boy forty years or so before 
didn’t learn that obedience is one of the 
most valuable assets a boy or man can 
have. Let every boy consider this: that 
it is‘easy to grow up in disobedience, 





This isn’t boasting; it’s just letting oe 


you see what you must and can 
measure up to if you are to fill a real 
war-time American’s shoes. 


OL-PROOF CELLULOID. A 

professor in a Japanese universi- 
ty has invented a celluloid so nearly 
non-combustible as to defy any 
wag’s attempt to play a practical 
joke at a party by means of an in- 
nocent strip of this substance and a 
match. And what do you suppose it 
is made from? Soy-beans, of course. 
Formalin is used to help turn this 
legume into celluloid. The Japanese 
use the soy-bean in many useful 
ways. The new transformation, by 
the aid of American machinery, will 
supply the Japanese with good imi- 
tations of marble, leather, linoleum, 
stained glass, and lacquers; also real 
buttons, insulators and other things. 


UR-FOOTED SOLDIERS. It 

is stated that there are 4,500,000 
horses in use by the armies now at 
war, and that the losses on the west- 
ern front alone average 47,000 a 
month. The horse-soldier must be 
sound; he is sent to the rear as soon 
as he gets sick or wounded, and an- 
other takes his place. The field hos- < 
pitals for horses maintained behind 
the British lines include operating 
rooms with equipment, ambulances, 
forage barns, cooking kitchens and 
quarters for the staff, everything, in |- 
short, for treating these wounded 
soldiers; and competent veterinari- 
ans and helpers are saving 80 per 
cent of the horses and sending them 
back to battle. There are many such 
hospitals, some capable of handling 
10,000 horses and mules at a time. 
The 22,000,000 horses still in this 
country are subject to draft without 
notice; 1,500,000 have gone. To keep 
our own men in France supplied 
with mounts and draft horses is a huge 
transportation problem by itself. The hu- 
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‘With his balloon shot “down this British observer 
during the battle of Menin Road took to his para- 
chute only to get into difficulties of another nature. 


OING THEIR BIT. Dr. William T. 
Hornaday says that the animals in 


and get the kind of jobs that this man 
held, and start fires by throwing 
away cigarette stubs. ut, on the 
other hand, boys who acquire the 
asset of obedience are almost sure 
to acquire much more important 
jobs and to have little time and op- 
portunity during business (and for 
that matter little inclination) to use 
cigarettes, though, fortunately, if 
they. do, two-million dollar fires can- 
not be started on the concrete floorsof 
executive offices. So take your choice. 


ED HOT SNOWBALLS. A 
new competitive sport is being 
taken up and will probably have a 
big place in many athletic meets this 
spring and summer, namely, grenade 
throwing. Excepting that the ex- 
plosive is omitted, the grenades will 
be of regulation size and weight and 
must be thrown in accordance with 
the approved practice of the armies 
in the field: this is an over-arm heave 
with the right arm, to throw the 
grenade upwards and forwards, and 
for accuracy rather than distance. 
The thrower doesn’t change his posi- 
tion. This suggests a wholesome out- 
let for the stone-throwing propensity 
which is born in every well-con- 
structed boy. 


ROBABLY PREFER NON- 

SINKABLE SHIPS. Walter 
Camp, General Director of the Navy 
Department Commission on Train- , 
ing Camp Activities, states that al- 
most 50 per cent of new recruits to 
the ships are unable to swim, the 
explanation being that our new 
sailors come in about that propor- 
tion from localities where there were 
no facilities for aquatic sports. To 
overcome this, such sailors are being 
taught to swim either in the water or 
on dry land, because, according to 
Director Camp, “the sailor who 
doesn’t know how to swim is like a 
carpenter who doesn’t know how to use a 
hammer.” We haven’t had time to learn just 





mane societies are active in looking after the Zoological Gardens are now on war how the sailor is taught to swim on dry 


the welfare of horses in the war. 
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rations to help Mr. Hoover. Besides eat- 


land, but suggest that you experiment. 
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Scout Wartime Activities 


Already 12,000,000 red post cards have been printed and dis- 
for Third in the Third Liberty Loan will be from + tributed; 8,000,000 more are now being printed, and if the de- 
Liberty Loan . April 27th to May 4th, both inclusive. mand keeps up as at present, it will require at least 20,000,000 


Intensive Campaign The Boy Scouts’ intensive campaign 


additional cards to take care of the needs of 
umn the scouts between now and July Ist. 

Just think what this means—35,000,000 red 
post cards. It depends upon the earnestness 
of each scout and scout official as to how many 
of these red post cards actually count for prac- 
tical results. If each card averages $3.00, it 
will mean well over $100,000,000 secured 
through the War Savings Stamp Campaign of 
the Boy Scouts of America. Let’s aim to make 
our cards count for just as much as possible. 

Each scout is urged to warn the letter car- 
riers and post office officials as to the impor- 
tance of forwarding the red post cards to the 
National Council Office, Fifth Avenue Build- 
ing, New York City. All awards will be based 
upon the cards as delivered at the National 
Office. The cards are now coming in at the 
rate of 10,000 a day. Achievement buttons and 
ace medals will be awarded without the neces- 
sity of further correspondence or further re- 


[hese are the dates 
agreed upon by the Treasury Department offi- 
cials with the officers of the National Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America. There can be 
no exception. Awards for service will be con- 
fined to work done during these dates. Scouts 
may be trusted on their honor not to claim 
credit: for work done at any other time. 

Likewise all awards will be based upon sub- 
scriptions, secured upon the boy scout official 
application blanks, provided by the Treasury 
Department. The coupon received will be as 
a basis of making reports by all scoutmasters 
and scout officials alike. 

The boy scout posters will be displayed April 
6th and will continue on public display until 
after the close of the campaign. 

Scouts will not make use of these for room 
decorations or for private purposes until after 
the close of the Liberty Loan Campaign. 








Resolved:— The National Council, ports of any kind. The buttons and medals we 
No Slackers at the eighth annual meet- hope will be delivered before May Ist. 
Among Us ing of the Boy Scouts of 
America, passed a resolu- Get Assistance The food production 
tion pledging 100 per cent patriotism and ener- for Your and garden campaign of 
War Gardens the Boy Scouts of Amer- 


getic support of the Government in every way. 
These resolutions, which are reproduced in this 
Boys’ Lire, commit every scout and scout offi- 
cial to apply himself in carrying out the plans 
as agreed upon for national service by the rep- 
resentatives of the Boy Scouts of America and 
the representatives of the United States Gov- an — — of Wer sible for securing one adult to agree to work 
ernment. There must be no slackers among me Sra with him on the scout’s individual garden or on 
scouts and scout officials, and there can be no the troop garden or on the local council garden. 
exception to the plan agreed upon for the The adult might be a scout’s father, his brother 
nation-wide campaign. or his sister’s best fellow, his uncle or indeed 
Every scout should make it his business to have any man who will faithfully stick to the job 
his troop qualify for the honor roll. This roll is until the crops are harvested. 
to be made up of troops in which every available 


ica is well under way. 

Every scout and indeed every troop and every 

local council, according to reports, is definitely 
interested in some way. 

This year every scout is asked to be respon- 

















scout participates in the Third Liberty Loan. Our Wartime As a wartime econ- 

Economy omy, a change has been 
War Savings The War Savings Stamp made’ in the membership 
Stamp Campaign Campaign is going along certificates for scouts and scout officials. For 
Booming very merrily. Indeed the the duration of the war and perhaps indefi- 


nitely, it has been necessary to arrange for a 
substitute for our celluloid certificate. 

Happily the new certificate is proving very 
satisfactory. It is made on the finest quality 
of linen lined coated paper. A special envelope 


local war savings stamp 

committees throughout 
the country are enthusiastic in reporting on the 
splendid spirit and. effective co-operative work 
of Boy Scouts. 





Many scouts have already earned the achieve- A Decoration Worth has been provided to protect the certificate. 
ment button which is reproduced on this page. Wearing Additional enrollments must be paid for. 
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Understand 
Registration Rules 


It is important that all 
scouts understand the reg- 
istration rules. The best 
evidence of registration is 
the membership certificate. 
If, for any reason, your cer- 
tificate has not been given 
to you by your scoutmas- 
ter, ask about it. There 
was a Slight delay in mail- 
ing certificates during 
March, but this has all 
been taken care of, and 
from now on certificates 
will be mailed very prompt- 
ly upon the receipt of reg- 
istration fees. 


All additional  enroll- 
ments to the troop must 
be paid for at the rate 
of 25 cents from nine to 
twelve months, 20 cents 
more than six and less than 
ten months; 15 cents for 
six months or less. 


Where to Wear the 
Badge when Sleeves 
Are Rolled Up 


During the summer, and 
in some parts of the coun- 
try all the year round, the 
weather is Such as to make 
it advisable for boys to 
have the sleeves of the 
shirt rolled up. This would 
very naturally cover the 
badge. 

With the National Head- 
quarters office scouts an ex- 
periment has been tried of 
having them wear the em- 
broidered badge on the left- 
hand breast pocket. 


What Is a Senior 
Patrol Leader 











To All Whom It May Concern, Be It Known: 


THAT THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
(ORIGINALLY INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 8TH, 1910 AND CHARTERED 
BY CONGRESS JUNE 15TH, 1916) AT ITS EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
HELO IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, MARCH 25TH, 1918, PASSED THE 
FOLLOWING RESOLUTION: 


Whereas —The National Council of the Boy Scouts of America, represent- 
ing a definitely organized, uniformed and disciplined group of 397,208 boy 
scouts and scout officials, all pledged on their honor to do their duty to God 
and to their country, recognizes their responsibility in the present world crisis, 
and 


aS —Each of these scouts and scout officials is anxious to do his utmost 
in helping to win the war. 


Be It Resolved—That the actions of the Executive Board since the 
declaration 


character for which the boy scouts have been trained and which they are quali- 
fied to render, and 


Be BH Further 3 Re-Bath ee Sra ot artis cnnta tee 

00% patriotism and and energetic support of the Government in 
aun ah endeceeae dee ee ee 
earnestly apply himself as a scout in carrying out such program for National 


Be It Further Resolved —That a certifed copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United States, the President of the United 
Se een ny eee eM 


Iu Testimony as to the Passage of the Foregoing Resolution, 
the Officers of the Boy Scouts of America Hereto Affix their 
Siguatures and the Seal of the Boy Scouts of America. 











From time to time inquiries have been 
received asking as to the status of the 
rank of senior patrol leader. While this 
title has occurred in the Official Handbook the duties have 
never been defined. Indeed, official action has never been taken. 
We are inclined to agree that here are functions which might 
properly be performed by a scout too young to be an assistant 
scoutmaster who, while not attached to any patrol, could be 


are doing t 


of general service to all of 
them. Possibly some bet- 
ter designation than senior 
patrol leader can be sug- 
gested by the field. 


Pioneer Scouts to 
Aid in War Work 

All pioneer scouts will 
be glad to know that they 
are to have another oppor- 
tunity to serve their Gov- 
ernment through partici- 
pation in the War Savings 
Stamp Campaign and the 
Third Liberty Loan. Spe- 
cial printed matter will be 
sent them as rapidly as can 
be managed. These boys 
reach a class of people that 
are very often not reached 
in any other way. 


Veteran Scout 
Registration Fee 
Need Only Be 
Paid Once 

In answer to various in- 
quiries it may be stated 
officially that the fee of 
$1.00 paid by veteran 
scouts covers their regis- 
tration in that rank per- 
petually. 


Live in Your 
Country’s Memory 

The memory of the boys 
of the Revolutionary and 
Civil War days who an- 
swered the call of their 
country is beloved by all of 
us who live and read about 
them today. In the same 
way will future generations 
revere the memory of the 
boys of today who have an- 
swered their country’s call. 

How many of you scouts 
who are reading this page 
will live in future memory 


because of the vital work you are doing in this war? Every boy 
who has sold bonds, War Saving Stamps, worked on gardens or 
done other patriotic service, is ANSWERING HIS COUNTRY’S CALL. 
The spirit with which you work and the results secured are 
the big yy to keep in mind. The fighters on the battle line 
eir share for you and me and for all at home. 
Let us who are at home do our share to help them achieve vic- 
tory for our righteous cause. 








THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


My dear Mr. West: 


upon to the limit. 





I have your letter of March twenty-sixth, enclosing the 
very admirable and gratifying resolutions of the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, adopted March 
twenty-fifth, and I want to beg that you will take some 
occasion to express to the members of that convention 
not only my deep appreciation of the resolutions but also 
my entire confidence that those resolutions will be acted 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) WOODROW WILSON. 


SPEAKER’S ROOM, 


March 28, 1918. 
Dear Mr. West: 








House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 


I wish to acknowledge your letter of the 26th, trans- 
mitting resolution passed by the National Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America, at its 8th Annual Meeting. 

The Resolution will be presented to the House today. 

The sentiments expressed in the resolution are very 
highly commendable. I hope that the Boy Scout move- 
ment will grow until it contains millions of young Ameri- 
cans. I am very strongly in favor of it and can see many 
good results to be expected from it. 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) CHAMP CLARK. 


March 27, 1918. 
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COUTS, scoutmasters and scout 

commissioners, you have very clearly 

set before you in this number of 

Boys’ Lire appeals from the two 
Americans selected by the Commander-in- 
Chief of our great country—one to stimu- 
late the production of food in the United 
States, and the other to urge its careful 
conservation and the elimination of every 
particle of waste. Neighbor Houston and 
Neighbor Hoover are the Commanding 
Generals of the entire food army of the 
United States; and all true scouts, from 
our Chief Executive down to the very 
latest enlisted tenderfoot, if they are en- 
titled to call themselves scouts, and if they 
are true to the Scout Pledge, the Scout 
Oath, and the Scout Laws, must rally on a 
run to report “We are prepared to do our 
Level Best to feed our own boys and our 
Allies’ boys, who have risked their very 
lives to defend our country, our homes, 
and our freedom from destruction by our 
heartless enemies.” The mistakes, the hard 


luck, the failures of last year must be re- 


membered only as a foundation for certain 
sure successes in 1918. Harder work and 
more of it is absolutely necessary. Every 
scout should remember the Pledge and re- 
peat throughout the season, in fair weather 
and in foul, No. 1 of the Scout Laws, and 
with full understanding of every particle 
of meaning wrapped up in that Keystone 
word of all the success and happiness in 
this world. 

Read over and over again the first para- 
graph of Commissioner Herbert Hoover’s 
letter. Boiled down, it puts it squarely up 
to you true Boy Scouts. We must produce 
food as never before to keep America for 
Americans. Read again the second para- 
graph of Secretary MHouston’s letter. 
Boiled down, he urges you to double your 
production of food in 1918. It can be done. 
The scouts of every country in the world 
have made good. Belgian boys carried 
despatches through the very enemy’s lines 
when the most skilfully trained soldier 
couriers failed. Belgian scouts gave up 
their lives rather than betray the secrets of 
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French and English scouts 
have many times secured information abso- 
lutely necessary for the safety of their 


their country. 


countries’ armies. Certain it is that 
American boys would live up to the records 
made by these European scouts, even to the 
giving up of their lives if their country 
needed these supreme sacrifices. American 
seouts, scoutmasters and scout commis- 
sioners already are in the trenches of Lib- 
erty’s front lines defending civilization’s 
freedom from barbarian onslaught. The 
American scout clans will win medals in 
recognition of their bravery and living up 
to Scout Law No. 1 to its very limit. Some 
of the scout clans will have their names on 
the honor roll of the U. S. A., and those of 
the scout clan too young, too old, or too 
physically unfit to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with their brother freedom-fighters 
across the Ocean, will prove worth while 
Americans by responding to the call of 
their country to back unfalteringly the 
boys “Over There.” And no real scout 
will let up until it is over “Over There.” 
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A? 6 UT that is 
yf , B not all, 
mother. 

_~. What we've got to 
think about too is 
whether Billy should 
go to sea with me in 
the Polly Ann,’ said 
Skipper Liddiard, 
pushing his plate for- 
ward for another 
helping of meatpie, 
. and presenting his 
oy empty cup for more 
tea, as if telling his 

y great news had added to his 
Z/ sual good appetite. “It is a 
-—3 dangerous sort of job I have 
3 now—you’ll say so, too, when I 
tell ye of it. Though I’m not 
wishing any better in these 


poe es. 


-, times.” 

“I know what it is, dad,” 
cried William. “If you take me, 
I'll promise you to——” 

“Speak when you’re spoken 
to, Will’m,” Mrs. Liddiard 





by Charles Magm 
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the British Auxiliary 
Fleet, which is made up 
of innumerable _fishing- 
boats, trawlers, drifters and 
small patrol craft. She was 
quickly painted navy grey, 
numbered on her bows and 
smokestack, and now her crew 
of six men and Boy Billy were 
to be drawn into the immense 
net of the British Navy. 


Bev night before the Polly 
Ann was to ‘go out on her 
first patrol duty, William spent 
in carefully oiling and polishing 
up his ancestral blunderbuss, 
sitting in the wood-shed till his 
nose was blue with the cold and 
his feet were half frozen. 
“Drat that boy!” Mrs. Lid- 
diard exclaimed. “I can’t get 
him in, father. He’s working on 
that old gun. Because it saved 
gran’father’s life when he was 
fighting his lugger against the 











snapped sharply; then, as if 
sorry for showing she was Upward. 
deeply troubled by the skipper’s son Billy,” was the reply. “You with the 
news, she piled the lad’s plate with truest eye of all the crew! Ye couldn’t hit 
muffins, hot and comforting, out of a haystack with your old _ blunderbuss. 
the oven near by. Finished your supper, have ye? Then go 
“Will’m is all we have, John,” she aft into the parlor and get on with the 
continued, speaking very quickly, book on firing boilers, so that ye’re no fool 
and staring fixedly at the gas-jet when ye join the Navy.” 
blazing over the mantelpiece with a | Before the war few tugs and tugmasters 
white china bluejacket dancing the were better known in the English Channel 
hornpipe on either side of it. “But than Skipper Liddiard and his Polly Ann, 
he’s a big strong lad for his age and who hailed from a certain southeastern 
hard as it is for his mother to say English port. The tug, short and stumpy, 
it, if he can do his part and bravely with one broad smokestack and a very 
for his country, then he had best try wheezy engineroom,—for her engines were 
it. Mayhap he does something good by no means new—had often dragged a 
for you, too, as well as against the great sailing ship out of the very teeth of a 
Germans.” raging gale, hauled an 8,000-ton ocean 
The skipper looked at his son, a cargo-steamer from the dock into the deep 
well-built, hefty lad of nearly six- waterway, and occasionally salved a der- 
teen, broad shouldered, with clear elict, bringing in a good round sum to all, 
brown eyes in a round brown face. as the comfort of the Liddiard cottage 
Billy ate another muffin with much testified. 
relish and smiled at his father. When war came and the enemy began to 
“That’s right, dad. Take mother’s sow the sea with floating mines, the British 
~~ advice, and you'll feel safe with me Admiralty put on their thinking caps to 
aboard,” he said confidently. “Who hit on some plan by which the deadly in- 
~ was it said I have the truest eye tentions of the Germans could be defeated. 
“ of all in the Polly Ann?” One result of their cogitations was that 
“°Twas said just to please you, the Polly Ann, with most of her sister 
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A Geyser of Black Smoke and Water Shot 


French in the bad old times, he 
thinks it may save yours and all 
the Polly Ann’s some time or 
other.” 

“Oh, he’s so fond of the old 
cannon, let him take .it if he 
wants,” laughed the skipper, 
kicking off his long sea-boots. 
“But if the time comes, it won’t 
be him and it that ‘Il save us. He 
couldn’t hit a four storied house, 
and him twenty feet away! His 
job is throwing coals and helping 
in the fireroom. IT’ll have to see he 
keeps the ’buss stowed away. He 
won’t have any need to shoot, I 
reckon, and, if he does I’m going to 
jump overboard for safety. Don’t 
you be scared, mother.” 

The Polly Ann went out as night 
patrol on a certain stretch of sea. 
Her work was to destroy the mines 
lurking along the waters, driven 
hither and thither by wind, wave, 
and current to do their deadly work 
on liner, steamer or warship. 


F spceee: Billy had come off his first 
watch in the little cramped 
and stifling fireroom with its 
rumbling (Continued on page 50) 
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The Loyal 
Scout To-day 
—The Lead- 


ing Citizen 
To-Morrow 


By Edward Bok 


Editor Ladies’ Home Journal 





F I had my way, I would have every boy on his 
twelfth birthday become a Boy Scout. 
no single idea in our modern life that has in it so 
many possibilities for the development of the best 
qualities in a boy as the Scout idea. It has beg 
the making of several boys that I know; it has 
awakened even a larger number. 
a Scout, and so I speak from personal experience. 


I know of 


My own boy is 


The Scout idea fits into these busy days for fathers with particular 
force, since where the father cannot give as much attention to his boy 
as in normal times, or is away from home on service, the Scout- 
master comes in with his steadying influence in a peculiarly 


happy way. 


country. 
into a boy of thirteen? 





The entire fundamental structure of good citizenship lies in the 
Scout idea; obedience; a respect for authority and himself; con- 
sideration for the other fellow; honor; courtesy; and a love for 
Where is there.a better secular code than this to instill ¢ 


And when in these wonderful days I see these little fellows in ; 
khaki as an integral part of the war in their remarkable salesman- 
ship of Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps; as “despatch 
bearers” for the President in the personal distribution of war lit- 
erature, and their activity with regard to the two great war chan- 
nels: the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A.; and realize what this 


; means in inspiration to them and a self-acquired knowledge which 
they could so effectively get in no other way, and which they will 
remember all their lives, I am truly grateful for the Boy Scouts. 
“I don’t think we realize the force with which the Boy Scout idea 
is going to count upon the next generation of men. The boy who 
is a loyal Scout today is very apt to be, within twenty years, the 


man who counts and the citizen who leads. 


He is being trained 


along lines of constructiveness that he will never forget. 








thanks to the Frenchman, he 
has escaped—so far. 


“What about the confer- 
ence?” demanded Cy. 
“Ah, my friend, I am 





The Spy Planter 


(Continued from page 25) 


“Why up here?” he*asked in 
a guarded whisper. 

“What? You can’t guess? 
This, Monsieur, is ze place of 
ze conference. They are wait- 








ashamed to confess, but be- 
cause they know there is a spy about St. 
Vincent, that is the reason I can find 
nothing. Every German has his lips 
sealed, even against his brother. I can 
get no news. I am mortified. I have 
failed. I—hist-t. Queek! This way.” 

DeLacy seized his arm, and together 
they began to slip silently along the hedge 
like two shadows. There were voices not 
far off, and the tramp of horses. Pres- 
ently came the challenge of a sentry, and 
more voices. 

“Come, we must get well hidden before 
we discuss what we are to do next. This 
way. Hurry. We—ah, I know now—I 
know where we are. Here—through this 
hedge. Softly, softly. Then crouch low. 
It is the grounds of the Chateau de Pol- 
_ linchove.” 

Crawling through the heavy hedge that 
reached out at right angles to the one 
that fringed the road, there were revealed 
to Cy broad lawns, shaggy trees and the 
black mass of a huge stone building. 

“Just the place for us,” urged DeLacy, 
starting to scuttle down the hedge, and 
then from tree to tree across the lawn, 
while Cy followed him cautiously. 


| a few moments they came under the 
shadow of a tremendous stone build- 
ing, probably, in times of peace, a hand- 
some dwelling, but now rather the worse 
for wear in spots. Here and there sec- 
tions of walls were knocked out and one 
portion was charred and burned where a 
wing had been gutted by fire. 

Suddenly DeLacy grasped his arm. 
“Here’s something worth while, I see 
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a light! Come, crawl inside! Here!” 

With marvelous agility the young 
Frenchman began creeping toward the 
ruined wing again. Once there he made 
his way among the piles of mortar and 
debris, and with Cy close behind him, 
soon worked a way into the very heart 
of the ruined portion. 


Tr came the most spooky game of 
hide and seek and stalking Cy had 
ever undertaken. He hadn’t the remotest 
idea where he was or where he was going. 
All he could sense was that they were 
sneaking through one big room after an- 
other, and up and down hallways. 


Presently, however, they began to hear 
voices again, muffled now, as if coming 
through chinks in broken walls. Here and 
there they saw flecks of light, where yel- 
low rays filtered in from some other room. 


Soon they reached a point where the 
voices sounded quite distinct. They were 
voices of German officers, Cy knew that. 
What they were saying was a mystery 
to him. But the young Frenchman 
crouched close to a wall, where high hunks 
of plaster had dropped away, and listened 
intently for a long time. Then with the 
utmost caution he withdrew, and without 
a word led Cy back into the maze of dark- 
ened rooms and long halls. Soon they 
found stairs and began to creep cautious- 
ly up them. Presently Cy felt a draught 
of cool air. An instant later they stepped 
clear of a peculiar doorway, and C 
realized that they were on the roof of the 
undamaged portion of the chateau. 


ing down there now for ze ar- 
rival of General Von K—— and Prince 
O——. We have stumbled over it, my 
frien’,—but we have put ourself also in a 
trap. Listen. Hear them. Motors ar- 
riving. Horesmen, too. In a few minutes 
zis place will be surround’ by guards. All 
ze leetle butchers will stand outside to 
keep ozers away, while ze beeg butchers 
inside plan their plans.” 

Cy was startled. But he was also elated. 
They had found the place of the confer- 
ence! They had stumbled upon the place 
of all Pps they wanted to find! Now 
to send word for the big guns to come 
into action! DeLacy still had the carrier 
pigeon concealed upon him. But, if they 
did send word, and the big guns were 
brought into action, where would they be 
when that first salvo of four shells came 
screeching across twenty miles of space 
to blow up the Chateau de Pollinchove? 
On the roof! But not after the first shot 
struck, that was certain! 


 . .. in the very darkest shadow 
of the broad roof, Cy and DeLacy, 
with the aid of a pow Hm | beam of light 
from Cy’s pocket flash lamp, worked out 
a code message on a tiny piece of silk. 
This they slipped into a gelatin capsule 
about which was attached a metal band. 
When this was ready DeLacy took off his 
German helmet, and with a twist at the 
spike raised a wire netting flap cleverly 
concealed under a gauzy gray cloth that 
permitted air to pass in and out. There 
crouched quite comfortably was the car- 
rier pigeon, patiently waiting to be freed. 
(Continued on page 51) 
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 _& RiderAgents Wanted 


Ever Live Bo has been poo. Sys this chance to get a 
y ‘ y Ranger Motor and be the Mead Rider 
.lgent in his locality. oogs | boy who sees a Ranger wants one—we make 
it easy for you to get one. You can ride and enjoy your Ranger and make money 

by taking orders from your friends. 

Be the first to form a “ ‘ Bicycle Troop” and become captain. A Ranger 
Motorbike will give you more real fun than anything you have ever owned— 
the whole Ranger Story is told in our new, big 1918 catalog, which 
contains actual pietures of 44 different styles and sizes of Rangers, 
all shown in. beautiful colors and fully described. Send today for 
this Bicycle Book which explains our Factory-to-rider-terms — full 
details of our Rider Agency and everything you want to know. Re- 
member. we make it easy for any boy to own a Ranger. 


Delivered to You Free ji<, 223" 


fully equipped (or any other style) shown in the big Mead 
Catalog, will be sent to you with all delivery charges PAID, trom the 
oldest and most successful bicycle concern in the world. When your 
Ranger arrives. just knock the crate off and ride away LIKE the 
WIND. 

No bicycle ever built is so staunch and sturdy and so completely equipped 
as the MOTORBIKE model. See the large handy tool box with full set of 
tools, electric battery box and electric -. double re-inforced front fork and 
motorbike frame; Automobile style HORN, parcel carrier behind seat, Samson 
Red Velvet guaranteed tires, quick detachable featherweight steel. mud guards, 
quick action motorbike stand which snaps up on the tail of mud guard when 
riding; braced motorcycle hand bars—everything that makes the Ran, the 
best bicycle you have ever been on. is furnished. Every boy will enjoy 


reading our big, beautiful catalog. 
30 Days. Free Trial Factory to Rider 


° . , . . ° 

We pay the freight to your We ship every bicycle direct 
town and allow 30 days use to let from our big factory—THIS 
you get fully acquainted with the bi- SAVES YOU MONEY=no salesmen, 
cycle before you decide to keep it. no rent for branch houses, no local 
We actually send you the bicycle you managers, no jobbers or distributors 
choose, to ride and thoroughly test to make: an extra profit—all the 
and do not try to influence your de- savings effected by our Factory- 
cision. We pay the return charges if direct-to-rider selling plan we give 
you should decide not to keep it, and to our customers in Low eee Sed 
make no charge for use or wear while Back of every ae = gd is the oldest 
you are saying it—Isn’t this a fair and most successful bicycle concern 
yroposition ? n other words, the 3 in the world, a service  peme 
ays’ Free Trial is all at our expense. epeueee to take care of the needs 
This offer to you is backed by a .0o of more than a million Ranger riders 
cash bond deposited by us with the -and an organization of expert bi- 
First National Bank of Chicago. cycle men. 


y Any boy can. now have a 

Write Today. Don’t Wait 32 ,0°%.20. (eyo 

him FREE, and satisfy himself of its QUALITY by a 30 days’ trial before deciding 

to keep it. You will want to be our Ridet Ageat in your neighborhood when you read how 

ther boys have been so successful. We will send all information free in our new 1918 Bicycle 

Book and en agi with direct-from-factory wholesale prices and terms, also full particulars 
E make ith your 
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Motorbike Model 
This is one of the 44 styles, 
colors and sizes in the famous 


Ranger line. f our RIDER AGENTS’ proposition, which’ will we money RANGER 
bicycle. NO WORK-—just ride. When you meet a friend stop and let him “rave” over your 
Look t thi bievele. It's like pnding, dollars. Don’t fail to mail the coupon NOW. We make it easy for 

a 1S any boy to own a RANGER. 


Big Bicycle Book —FREE 


Every boy should read this BIG MEAD BICYCLE BOOK. 
.Contains beautiful pictures of all Ranger models, (44 different 
styles and sizes) in actual colors. It is a most interesting his- 
\ tory of the development of the bicycle with pictures early 
and up-to-date models, Every boy should know this. It also 
\ shows and describes the “Hurry Cyele’’—-something absolutely 


make all kinds of money—after school. You should not buy 

bicycle tires or sundries anywhere until you see this big 
It tells you hing and is the most complete 
A hicycle book ever off free. Simply write your name 
m™ ami address on the coupon below and mail it to us for 
we your copy, it’s waiting for you. 


_ Boys! candy ‘Ranger 
y with Light & Hora. re ane 


Just the bicycle you have 
wanted to own and ride. It a —— cecgre SieP 
e ae a front and rear wheels, inner tubes, 
will take you anyw here put coaster brakes, tool kits, parts, repairs, 
your foot on the pedal—see and everything for the bicycle. Al. @ 
i > th heels spi rell-oiled these are pictured, described and priced 
ae eee Wee Saree ane WES eer in the sundry es of the BIG, NEW 
bearings. Kick up the motorcycle MEAD BICYCLE BOOK and CATA- 
AG, 














stand, jump on the comfortable 
seat and race away—Wouldn't you 
like to, though? 

Well, this is your chance to-be a Mead 
Rider Agent. We have thousands all 
over the country, in every part of the 
world,—everyone owns and rides a 
handsome Ranger, in just the color he 
likes (44 yles, colors and sizes to 
select from) and best of all they make 
money taking orders from friends and 
neighbors—We make it easy to own a 
Ranger — JUST MAIL T. COUPON 
and we will explain everything. Do 
this today. 


MEA 
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Here you will find all of the 2 Ryan 
American and imported bicycle novel- 
ties in equipment and attachments— 
at prices, too, that w Jl astonis'’: you. 





CROMER Oe 


Read all about the Ro 


RED VELVET 
You will want to know about 
these long-lived tires, and see just how 
are made—and about that won- 
machine, of our 
icycle parts and 
repairs illustrated and described fully 
in this latest Mead Bic > 
IT! MAIL THE COU 


CYCLE COMPANY 
DEPT. RA 1.7, CHICACO, U.S.A. 


Beit, Book. GE 


uality Punc- 
N tires and 


Mead Cycle Company, . 
Dept. RA. 17, Chicago, U. S. A. I 


i Gientlemen:—Send me (free) the new Ranger Bi- 4 
cycle Book. With same send special Factory-to- 

| rider prices, and full particulars of your 3-Day | 

. Free Trial offer and terms. It is understood I am 
under no obligation to buy a bicycle or bicycle 

| supplies because of this request. | 


TENN Sess nendde ccs sanvap hens neeKee Gi e%es<. 000% | 
BP. iy BBD, er Ca i ietks oi vcvecccccceses 


WD. cccidetitineincetpbcaala PE iccbicdeces | 
[ ] Put an X here if you want to be a Rider Agent. | 
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Here's the flag you've sworn to support—-the best 
flag that ever rippled in the breezes of a free land 
-—the flag that is going to bring the blessings of 
liberty to’ every nation—the flag our boys “over 
there” are fighting for. You are going to get one, 
and without paying us one cent for it either. 

Listen—this flag is 60” x 36”, Measure that on 
the floor and see how big it is—15 square feet. It’s 
not made of cheap muslin or cheesecloth, but heavy 
double stitched materials. Colors the same as used 
in making Uncle Sam’s own flags. The stripes are 
pure white and a rich blood red, The field with its 
48 beautiful stars is ultramarine blue. The stars 
and stripes have never run yet. Neither will the 
colors in this flag. It washes like a handkerchief. 
Don't you want to be the first to own one of these 
beautiful flags? In the stores it costs a lot of money 
But you can have this one without paying $5.00, or 
even one cent for it. 

You’re proud of your flag, have a flag to be proud of. 

Write us today. Send no Money. If you love. your 
country’s flag, that’s enough. Your credit is good 
with us. When we hear from you we will first lay 
iside u flag for you and then send you, all charges 
orepaid, 16 of our brand new edition of 


“National” War-and-World Maps—that sell on sight 


These maps are brand new—just off the press. We expect to sell millions of them, but before offering them through the stores, 
we want you to help us introduce them. They sell at $1.00 retail, We are making a special introductory advertising price of only 5tc 
each. Sell them to your neighbors, friends, men, women—in fact everybody, Send us the $8.00 you collect and we will send you the 
beautiful flag together with a War-and-World Map for your own use 














































They contain more real information. than any 





$ other map selling at from $1.00 to 25.00. They 
What some of our salesmen say about these maps ather may selling at from $1.00 to $5.00. Ther 
Splendid Maps; Easy to Sell. the trenches where our beys are fighting now 
“I find no trouble to sell my maps. They are They show all the geographical boundaries, the 
4 very easy to sell and they are splendid maps cities, towns, villages, hamlets, railroads, canal~ 
The best I have ever seen.’’ wagon roads, fores’s, forts, redoubts and the 
ie Scout Marion V. Lowman, location of the impor ant battles. There is alse 
1517 Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind a big, handsome map of the entire world in 18 
“I got the flag and it’s as fine as silk. Send beautiful color tints, showing each country and 
‘2 more waps.”” W. B. Shahley, Karns City, Pa its possessions in a tint of iis own. Besides. 
“I am handing you a Money Order for the there is a speeial index of principal towns and 
swcond lot of War Maps. The flag and maps rivers in France, Belgium, Germany, Ltaly and 
came to hand in due time. The flax is certainly Austria which tells you how to pronounce these 
a dandy. Please accept my thanks for the same.” strane names 
Floyd E. Wellman, Kinsley, Kans. We have laid in a big supply of flags, but at 
“They are the best mais I ever saw.”” Em the rate they are going out they will not last 
nett H. Hathaway, 36 Wheeler St.. Deposit long. We don’t want a single Seout to miss his 
x. ¥. flax. Write us quick; we'll promise to lav aside 
“I sold the mafs in two evenings. Please a flay for you as soon as your coupon comes in 
send me 16 moré maps.”’ Edith Robinson Your credit is good with us 
Cairo, W. Va. 


Send no money—just 
@ coupon 


YOU CAN SELL THESE MAPS EASILY —. 


We tell you just how to go about it. ’ 
We have beers making and selling maps for Satay 
33 years, but this combination of maps is the 
quickest selling’ one we have ever published 


NATIONAL MAP CO 
57 E. Georgia St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 









Tear Out This Coupon And Mail It Today 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 
57 E. Georgia St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send me by prepaid parcel post 16 of your new War- 
and-World Maps. I will sell them at your special adver- 
tising price of 50c¢ each and return you the $8.00 col- 
lected, when you are to send me the big American flag, 
also an extra map for my own use. If I cannot sell the 
maps I will return them to you and you are to cance) 
the charge against me. 


Everybody Wants A 
Good War Map 


Now 

This wonderful combination of 
maps of the Battle Fronts, on a 
large scale, showing all the battle 
ines, and of the entire world in 
eighteen colors, is the only ecom- 
plete series of its kind in existence 
More real information is given than 
in other maps selling at from $1.00 
to $5.00 Every man, woman and 
sxrown child needs one and will buy 
one, if given the opportunity 









f 


Name wwe . : 
a Si le 14 t The above cut is much reduced la size from 
cen an aaa ew be ori x iy Ry are printed on — 
> sides of a sheet of fine map paper measuring 
De Gh. «+dbenimdbineiensenwesante BD xac.0-dueidieadieie upon receipt of price 34 x 22 inches—the equivalent of a map 68 x 
1 00 22 Inches in size. Each map Is fold in a 
RFD e handsome cover measuring 5 x 8 inches. 
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— Scouts! save wa TECOQ 
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“> 
A NON OE ne ona © 
BOYS’ LIFE 
ANCAKES as good as these that mother makes at home! 
Think of having them in camp whenever you want them—and 
in two minutes’ time! 
Easy to tote, easy to make and mighty easy to eat—that's Teco. 
In fact the only trouble with Tecos is that no Scout ever had 
enough “room inside” to satisfy his taste for them. 
It’s in the Flour 
4 Scouts will be glad to know that Teco saves wheat. Corn, barley 


and other tasty grains that the Food Administration has recom- 
mended are mixed into Teco Pancake Flour. So is everything else 
that is needed for delicious ‘flap-jacks.” All you need to do in 
making Teco Pancakes is to mix the flour with water and bake. 


And Tecos are nourishing. They 
<== supply you with the energy you 
PSSREAS TS Ry need on long hikes. Last summer 





































S Teco was the favorite in hundreds 
rTECQ | of camps -the country over. 
Self-rising : << 
Pancake Flour FREE “CAMPFIRE COOKERY” 
aoe so ad nd The Ekenberg Company, 
“inwen || see. 
2 Malted Buttermilk — 
) Gennes Please send me free copy of “Campfire 
arity NO MILK Cookery. 
Fe we PE. ccccocescncossegoeseosess 
Bows a INOS 5 6060-646 ees 
Dene wreeuaree te ("eu 
= neues CORTLANBAN US E Note: If your grocer does not keep Teco 
‘ . and you send /5c in stamps, a full size 





package will be sent you prepaid. 
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PANCAKE FLOUR 


Clement Bournique earns 
famous Winchester trophy 


Read all about how you, too, can earn 


the Sharpshooter Medal 


LEMENT BOURNIQUE, 
* age 10, of Milwaukee, was 

the youngest contestant to 
earn the famous Winchester Sharp- 
shooter Medal in 1917. Many an 
older member would be glad to hold 
his record of 344 out of a possible 
375 on the official targets of the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 

Any boy or girl not over 18 is eli- 
gible to join the Winchester Junior 
Ritle Corps, wear an official mem- 
bership button and compete for the 
famous Marksman and = Sharp- 
shooter Medals. 

The Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps is an honorary organization 
to encourage marksmanship among 
hoys and girls of America. [ts mem- 
bership is made up of expert boy 
and girl rifle shots from all over the 
country. There are no military obli- 
gations or dues. 


How .to join 

There is a Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps headquarters in your 
town. Your hardware or sporting 
goods dealer is probably headquar- 
ters. Register your name for a 
Membership Certificate which en- 
titles you to a Membership Button 
amd to compete for the famous 
Winchester Marksman and Sharp- 
shooter Medals. 


How the Prize Contest works 

After you have selected the style 
of .22 caliber rifle that suits your 
taste and pocketbook—-your dealer 
has all prices of rifles—ask for a 
supply of Official Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps targets, or sample for 
pattern from which to make your 
own. If your dealer has none in 
stock, write to us direct 








You can make these targets your- 
self as follows 


Draw one circle 1'% inch wide. ‘This is 
the bull’s-eye and counts 5. Draw an- 
other around this 334 ine hes wide. This 
is the inner circle and counts 4. Draw 
another 5% inches wide. This counts 3. 
\round these three circles draw a square 
O'4 x 6% inches. This is the “outer” and 
counts 2. 

Now select a place w here you can shoot 
in absolute safety without hitting any- 
body, tack up your target and pace off 
tifty feet. then in the presence of a 
parent or, friend as witness, shoot five 
shots into the target. 

Take it down and put up another. 
Shoot tive shots into the second. Shoot 
as many targets as you like, always being 
sure to shoot’no more than five shots 
into each target. If you should miss the 
target entirely, each miss counts one shot 
just the same. Shots which strike at the 
e lye of any circle count as being in the 
highest scoring circle. 

When you have made 10 targets, each 
cor. ny 19 out of the possible 25 points, 

sign with your full name, have your pa- 
rent or friend, who witnessed, also sign 
each target: then take them to your 
dealer who will forward them to the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps National 
Headquarters. 

\ Winchester Marksman Medal will 
he sent to your dealer who will deliver 
the medal to you himself. You will also 
receive from national headquarters a 
diploma signed by the President of the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, certify- 
ing to your having earned the title of 
Marksman. You are now ready to try 
for the Sharpshooter Medal. Vhe Sharp- 
shooter title and medal are not so easily 
earned. You are required to make 15 
targets, each scoring 24 out of a possible 
25. 

(set these targets signed as before and 
you will receive your Winchester Sharp- 
shooter. Medal and Diploma. 


The rifle to use 


Remember that your rifle and ammu- 
nition must be .22 Caliber Winchester. 
Remember, too, that it doesn’t make any 
difference in your shooting whether you 
get a low priced single shot rifle, or a 


a 
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Clement Bourmque. aced sv. ot Milwaukee 
and his model oc Winchester 

















Winchester Sharpshooter Medal 


line repeater. The accuracy of a Win- 
chester is in the barrel and the same qual- 
ity of steel and the same care in boring 
goes into all. No Winchester barrel 
varices more than one one-thousandth of 
av inch from a straight line. By the 
Bennett Process all Winchester barrels 
are given a finish that lasts a lifetime: 
hard to scratch and resists rust. 

The same care that is taken with 
Winchester guns‘is taken with Winches- 
ter ammunition. The two are made for 
each other. 


Get started today. Go to the Winches- 
ter Junior Rifle Corps Headquarters in 
your town and register as a member. If 
you cannot get all the particulars there. 
write direct to Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps National Headquarters, 275 Win- 
chester Ave., New Haven, Conn., 


*Div. 811. 












MODEL 06. Take down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch 
round barrel. Shoots three sices of ammunition. The most 
popular ce caliber repeater ever placed on the market 








Take down .22 caliber single shot rific. 4 low 
priced. light weight gun made in two sizes 


INCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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THINK 
AND 
GRIN 














May Think and Grin Winners 
ERBERT WILLIAMS, Massachusetts; Chas. 
Gieske, New Jersey; _F. Robinson, Ari- 
zona; Ralph P. Anderson, California; Scout Carl 
Rustin, Georgia; Scout Paul C. Van Dyke, Penn- 
sylvania; Oscar Lochner, Pennsylvania; James C 
Cumming, Pennsylvania; L. Fisher, California; A. 
Bombe, New York; Scout LeRoy Tynan, Minne- 
sota; Scout Clifford C. Malcolm, Illinois; Chas. 
Green McAnally, Pennsylvania; Scout Ernest 
Stelling, Indianapolis. 
* * * 
May 
This is month of May and may-bees. Maybe 
you won a prize in old Idle Five Minutes column 
and maybe you did not. You may if your joke 
is suitable, if not, you may not. By suitable we 
mean fresh, new, snappy and scouty. We don’t 
want any of the many way-back-to-Noah’s-time 
jokes that are sent in to us labeled “new.” 
Neither do we want long letters requesting a 
reply. Regarding prizes—we give for the jokes 
or puzzles accepted and printed either one of 
the 1918 diaries or_a copy of the new edition 
of the Boy Scout Handbook. Winners’ names 
will be printed and they can then apply for and 
state which prize they want. 
Into the swim boys—one—two—three. 
* * * 
Brighter Now 
First Scout—Suppose you were in my shoes. 
What would you do? 
Second Scout—I’d shine them. 
* * e 





AND 


Perhaps you can read this, if not, here is the 
reading: e wicked must expect many crosses 
and little ease.” 


eeeeceeceeececeececece 


“ 


* * * 


Yessah 


A darky being asked the meaning of the word 
phenomenon answered in this manner: “De oder 
day Ah was walkin’ down a country road admirin’ 
de scenery. Ah seen a cow peacefully chewin’ 
her cud in a’field. Ah passed on and pretty soon 
Ah seen a thistle growing by de roadside, a little 
further on Ah heard a bird singin’ in a tree. 
Now, if Ah seen dis cow sittin’ on dat thistle and 
singin’ like a bird, Ah’d call dat a phenomenon.” 


* * * 


Explained At Last 

First Scout—Why does a chicken cross the 
road? 

Second Scout—To get on the other side, of 


course. a 


First Scout—No! To worry the chauffeur. 


. * * 


The Size Made Si Sigh 


Si—Gosh! my watermelons are twice as largeQ 


as yourn. 
Hank—There you go, Si, mistaking my straw- 
berries for watermelons. 


* © a 


Can You Beat It? 


First Scout—Perseverance always conquers. 
Second Scout—How about the hen who sets on 
a china egg? 
* * 7 


This Leaves Us Cold 
_ If an ice wagon weighs 1,000 pounds and the 
ice in the wagon weighs 2,000 pounds, what does 


the man on the rear of the wagon weigh? 
Answer—Ice. ; 
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The Very First ; 
Ike—Al is the first guy they tell you about in 
school these days, isn’t he? 
Mike—Al who? 
Ike—Alphabet. 





* * 


Tenderfoot (on hike)—I wonder why this road 
twists around so much. 

Ist Class Scout—Oh! 
turn. 


doing its delay good 


* o . 
Just About Quarter Now 
Bill—I’ve often heard it said that Washington 
threw a silver dollar across the Potomac river. 
Jack—I believe it, for a dollar would ‘go twice 
as far those days as it does now. 
* * 7 
Duffle 
What is the difference between an elephant and 
a microbe? ; 
One carries a trunk, and the other the grip. 
* * * 
A Spring Offensive 
Scoutmaster (in camp)—Say, orderly, do you 
call this a spring chicken—it’s as tough as a 
cow’s heel. ; 
Orderly—Well, sir; I suppose it was hatched 
from a hard-boiled egg! 
* * * 
Biting the Dust 
Scout—Cook, there’s sand on this bread. 
Mess Cook—Why, that’s to keep the butter 
from slipping off, sir. 
. wk ~S 
If a boy on a bicycle could not turn to the 
right because of a defect in the wheel, how 
would he make the turn illustrated? That is, 
turn to the right from St. B into St. A? 


PLL. 
we B& £3 eh 
a. 
i 
‘ 


a 4 
Ps 
B B 


Answer—Follow arrows. 
Not more than five minutes, scouts. 


plan of a garage. In_ the 


Diagram shows 
divisions marked ‘fa” are three automobiles 
marked “A.” In divisions “b” are cars “B.” 
The problem is to transfer the cars, putting the 
“A’s” in the “‘b’ compartments and vice versa. 





mh. 
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Cars can move along as many squares as are 
open but must not cross the corners or go out- 
side the walls. Only one auto to be in one 
square at a time. 














We can give 
You a Real 


Boys! 
Eastman Camera 
And a 1918 
Boy Scout Calendar 


Besides the big value to you 
of BOYS’ LIFE itself, we will 
give you without cost this EAST- 
MAN CAMERA and the BOY 
SCOUT CALENDAR with a 
$1.50 yearly subscription to this 
magazine. 





No. 00 Cartridge Premo 


A compact little camera, just the 
thing for boys or girls to snap pic- 
tures of their friends and sports with. 
It is a real camera with the reputa- 
tion of the Eastman Kodak Co. be- 
hind it. The size of the picture is 
1% x 1% inches—a proportion which 
is just right for portraits, landscapes 
and street scenes, for which the cam- 
era is adapted. 


Loads in daylight with No. 00 
Cartridge Premo Film. It is sub- 
stantially constructed, has automatic 
shutter for time and snapshot ex- 
posures and is covered with a durable 
imitation leather. The negatives are 
of such quality that enlargements may 
be made from them when desired. 


Boy Scout Calendar 


New Design Six-Sheet Calendar, 
5% x 8% inches. Handsomely print- 
ed in five colors on heavy card stock; 
drawings by Mabel Humphrey. Scout 
Laws and other selections interesting 
to all Boy Scouts and other Boys. 
Embodies the Ryte-me post card at- 
tached to each page. 


3 Gifts for the Price of 1 


Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 


Enclosed find $1.50 in payment of One Year's 
subscription to BOYS’ LIFE, beginning...... 


asst ia hp puaiice asain number. This amount 


also to include the BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 


and the Eastman Camera. 


Magazine, Calendar or Camera 
can go to separate addresses, ....ccccccsece 
if desired. Canadian or Foreign 
postage extra. 


Poreereerareee 
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The suit with 
20 points of 
Strength and 
Service. 































































DUBBELBILT 


SAY, FELLOWS — 
ERE’S a Boy’s Suit, backed 


by a six months’ promise 
to repair any rip, hole or tear. 


It is called DUBBELBILT and 
is beautifully tailored with 
re-inforced seat, knees and 
elbows. Each wear seam dou- 
ble sewed. Made of the fa- 
mous “Walcloth” fabrics spe- 
cially lined and interlined. 


DUBBELBILT is “‘Cravenette” 
Finished, and equipped with 
patent “Governor” Fasteners, 
insuring snug fit at the knee 
on stout or slender leg. 

In these thrifty times, the price 
—$9.75—is as attractive as 
the suit. 

One dealer in your town has 


DUBBELBILT. If not, write us. 
DUBBELBILT BOYS CLOTHES, 
DEPT., E 729-731 BROADWAY NEW 
BOYS! We have chosen 20 of the most 
popular books of the year. We want you 
to choose one. It will come to you free 
of charge. Write us today, and we'll tell 
you how to get it. 

CLOTHIERS! We are now granting a 
few agencies for the exclusive sale of 
«on ar CLOTHES. Get in touch 
with us. 








SCOUT MASTER 


Fill in this coupon and we will 
Send Free of All Charge enough 


Wheatena 


Scout Rations for your Next Hike 





Pere eeeeeeeeeeee eee eCEePOeee ree eee ees 


No. of Scouts in Troop........ Troop No......... 
Sigmed ..ccccccccccccccccscsccescceccessesesese 
May Scout Master 


This order must be signed by Scout Master and sent to 
The Wheatena Company 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 
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| form. The ticking became louder. 
| came the outline of a ghostl 








A Rest Cure 


Sey 


(Continued from page 21) 


by Dan Beard 
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sporting magazine, had bought all the 
things therein advertised and hung them 
about their persons. They were fully pre- 
pared for almost anything, even a riot, 
for they carried revolvers swung on their 
hips. But notwithstanding, these men 
went out of the wilderness without a head 
of game or a hunk of meat, and expressed 
the utmost surprise and astonishment when 
the Chief told them that he had been with- 
in easy shooting distance of seven differ- 
ent moose, and that the members of his 
party had seen deer, black bear, rough 
grouse, wild ducks, geese and beaver. 

Said the leader of the tenderfoot party, 
“All the critters must have hid when they 
saw us coming.” To this one of our party 
replied, “Yes, when we heard you talking 
half an hour before you came within sight, 
we heard a sudden rustling in the leaves 


under foot and the branches overhead, and 


a swishing in the water when the animals 
fled ahead of you, as if before a forest 
fire.” 


But we felt sorry for the r fellows. 
They had spent money for their licenses, 
had been more than liberal in their outfits, 
and yet had nothing to show. So we told 
them where they could reach a place where 
moose and deer were reported to be plenty. 
The last we heard of them they were mow- 
ing all the brush down with their pump 
guns where a deer had been seen to pass. 

The lesson here, boys, is “don’t carry a 
pump gun.” It is the mark of a tender- 
foot. If you want a real gun with which 
to shoot things, the same manufacturers 
will sell you a good sportsman’s rifle, one 
with which you can shoot and at the same 
time play fair with the game. 





By the Light of the Camp Fire 


(Continued from page 18) 
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I sat up in bed, and then I heard the 
most agonizing shriek ending in a groan, 
a loud ticking, and finally—silence. 


I listened intently, but all was quiet. 
Making an effort to compose myself, I 
was about to settle back in the bed and 
attribute the noise to a case of “nerves,” 
when I heard a thud, seemingly over my 
head, another prolonged and awful shriek 
and once more the loud ticking. 

Next came a gurgling noise like some 
one choking, and again that loud ticking. 

I started to get out of bed when 
upon the wall I saw a dark menacing 
Then 
skeleton. I 
saw a dark form with uplifted arm. In 
the hand there seemed to be a knife. 
This suddenly descended, another shriek 
came and on the breast of the skeleton I 
saw a spot of red appear. 

By this time the ticking was almost 
unbearable. I reached up to the head of 
the bed for the shelf where I had left 
my revolver. Although I felt carefully up 
and down, I realized that not only ve | my 
revolver and watch disappeared but the 
shelf had also gone! 

Next I heard the creaking of a rusty 
chain as if some heavy y were sus- 
pended from it. Then again the loud 


ticking. 
I seemed to be surrounded by weird 
and unknown horrors — overhead the 


shrieks, the thuds, and the creaking of the 
chain; by the window, the gurgling of 
some one choking; on the opposite wall, 
the ghostly outlines of the murderer and 
his victim, while beneath me was the loud 
ticking. Even such protection as I had 
taken with me availed me nothing, for 
this had disappeared completely. 


T is needless for me to prolong the 
agonies of that awful night. S ent 
to say that finally when morning came and 
the dawn of the first of November bright- 








ened the East, I set myself to work to 
find the solution to the mysteries of the 
haunted house. 


And this was the result of my search 
and reasoning: 


The wild shriek which had awakened me 
and filled my soul with horror was a 
screech owl which had made his home in 
the attic. The thud of a falling body was 
a stray cat making a nocturnal visit to 
the house in search of mice and bats. The 
creaking chain was an iron clasp on the 
window. shutter which was swayed by an 
occasional gust of wind. The dark form 
which gestured so hideously was the 
shadow of a tree moving in the breeze. A 
slender gleam of moonlight evidently had 
the seeming outline of a knife, while the 
skeleton was nothing more than an old 
hoop-skirt hanging on the wall with a 
red shawl behind it, the beams of moon- 
light having given them weird and ghost- 
ly shapes. The gurgling as of someone 
choking was the sound of water overflow- 
ing from an old cistern. 


My watch and revolver I found on the 
shelf where I had placed them, but in my 
excitement I had mistaken the foot for 
the head of the bed and had felt in the 
wrong place. 

So you see, our fears are nearly always 
imaginary and the causes easily explained. 


loo was silence for a moment, 
then the camp bugler spoke up: 

“There was one thing you didn’t ex- 

plain, sir. What was the loud ticking?” 


“Oh, yes,” answered the Scoutmaster, 
“I am glad that you asked. You recol- 
lect that I said that while the weird and 
uncanny shapes and sounds were either 
overheard or around, the loud ticking was 
beneath me? It was You may also re- 
member that I described the loud colors 
which covered the mattress on which I 
slept? Well, 


IT WAS THE BED TICKING. 
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. Scout Executives 


Scout Masters 


Scout Commissioners 
and Boy Scouts 
of America 


-You want to interest 
more men and boys 





Here Is The Way To Get Both 


Go to the Managers of the Moving Picture Theatres in your town or neighborhood and tell them that 


the Universal Film Mfg. 


Co. is now ready to release their enormously interesting, character-building 


and immensely thrilling Photo play serial which cleverly introduces Scout Training and demonstrates 
its value in aiding the entire Nation. This wonderful picture comes in 5 two-reel episodes and is 


called— 


“BOY SCOUTS TO THE RESCUE” 


Unreservedly endorsed by the National Council of the Boy Scouts of America. Tell the 
Theatre Mgrs. this serial is highly interesting to eae and Young—the 10,000,000 
boys of Scout age—their parents, brothers, sisters and friends 





How To Go About It: 


Go to the Theatre Managers and notify them that National 
Headquarters has endorsed this splendid and thrilling Serial 
Photo-play. Offer to help them to secure the largest possi- 
ble attendance of Boy Scouts, their supporters and their 
friends. Tell them why this will be done—the need for 


new members, and more Scout Masters. Tell them that you, 
personally, and as a member of the Boy Scout Organization 
will lend every effort towards making the showing of this 
great Boy Serial a success for them, the Managers, in order 


* that the Boy Scouts may reap the benefit of the tremendous 


interest aroused in this educative and inspiring Serial Pic- 
ture. 


Tell your Theatre Managers to get particulars from their nearest 
Universal Exchange—or write, yourself, to Universal Film 
Mfg. Co., 1600 Broadway, New York, using this Coupon 


Universal Film Manufacturing Company 
1600 Broadway, New York 
Boy Scout Picture Department 


Send full pretontnts of the Boy Scout Serial, “Boy Scouts 
to the Rescue,”’ to the Managers of the following Theatres; 
I have already spoken to those marked (x). 


Theatre Names and Addresses. 


eer eee eee eeeeesr eer eeesrereseeseeeseeeeeeeeeeeseee 
corer eer eee ee eseeeseeseeesereeeeeeeseeesseeeeeeeesd 


coe eseee eee seer es eeeeeeseseeeeereseeeeeseeeeeeees 
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Send me copy of your Special Plan, showing how “Boy 
Scouts to the Rescue” will help to strengthen the Boy 
Scouts and how my assistance may be utilized. 


Name eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeseseeeeeeeeeee 


Address COSHH HSH SHESHEEHHE SESH SESE HEHEHE EEE 


i 
See your Managers, fill in the Coupon and get this Big 
Beneficial Movement started At Once—Today—Without 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO. 
Boy Scout Picture Dept., 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 
“The Largest Film Mfg. Concern in the Universe” 
CARL LAEMMLE, Pres. 
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Out of doors means Tents 


The camping season is not far off. Keep dry and have comfort, real protection and real satisfaction under one of 
poy eee tents. There is a great scarcity of standard tent material. Our advice is to order now as prices are likely to 
go higher. . 

The wall tents shown here are the famous “Reliance” make. They are made from high grade white duck, closely 
woven, corners and eaves double sewed and reinforced, seams felled and double stitched, sewed-in grommets on bottom, each 
guaranteed full size, weight and height as per specifications below. 


‘“*IMPROVED RELIANCE”? WALL TENTS 
Complete, with Ro Poles, Stakes, etc. 
Full 7 ft. Centre, 3 ft. Side Walls. 
No. Size Wt. of Duck Each a aiee 
K49 9’4” x 118” 8 oz. Py, f. Contre, 8% ft wan 94” x 118 
Ne. Size Wt. of Duck Each No. ‘Size wt. of Duck Each No. 
K52 12x 14 8 oz. $34.35 K55 12x 16 8 oz. 35 K 
K53 2x 4 10 oz. 41.35 K56 12x 16 10 oz. 45.35 
Prices of smaller and lar; sizes on application. 
Above can be shipped within 24 hours from stock. 
Express Charges Extra. 
“‘Improved Reliance” Tent Flies . é 
As duck is not waterproof, it is customary to provide tents with flies, especially in permanent camps. This not only 
keeps the roof dry, but makes the tent cooler as well. Made of the same high grade material used in “Reliance” Tents. 
Flies complete but without — half the price of tents of corresponding size. 
press Charges Extra. 
If extra weather protection is desired at very slight additional cost, it may be effected by the use of a 
10 oz. duck tent with 12 oz. duck fly or 8 oz. duck tent with 10 oz. duck fly. 
Note—The wall tent is the most generally used tent for camp purposes. We can furnish, however, tents 
of any style or description. Write us your requirements, giving full specifications, and we will send you prices and 


other information. 

** SUPERIOR”? WALL TENTS 
: Another wall tent which is very popular is the well known “Superior” make, which can be supplied in 
either white or khaki heavy army duck. pecifications and prices are given below. Complete, with poles, pins 
and ropes. Packed in canvas bag. Khaki colored duck has many advantages over white. Tents made of khaki 


duck are found to be cool and restful to the eye and mind, and less conspicuous and glaring than the white 
besides they do not soil as readily. Also it is found that flies, mosquitoes, etc., dislike their interior. The Unite 
States Government uses nothing but khaki duck for all tents and flies. These Khaki Duck Tents are made of a 
specially close-woven duck, dyed by the same process as is used by the United States Government, and they are 
strictly fast color and mildew and waterproof. 


KHAKI 
12 oz. Duck 8 oz. Duck 


Double Double 
& fe th. aa 
w23 30.50 26.00 
w24 34.25 29.25 
a w25 42.50 tS 
34 ° Ww26 48.50 w36 41.25 
3V, : W277 («53.75 46.00 
Prices of smaller and larger sizes on application. 
Flies complete, but without poles, half the price of tents of corresponding size. 
EXPRESS CHARGES EXTRA 
“Superior” tents are shipped direct from the manufacturer at St. 
Louis, Mo., therefore additional time should be allowed for delivery. 
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Scouts! frepere 
* now for 
Before your troop or patrol starts for the woods they should be provided with the 


proper kind of camp equipment. Here are some important accessories, of dependable read 
quality, that are especially adapted for useful camp service. f ; 


For complete details, see May Ist equipment number of ‘“‘SCOUTING” 


Dependable 
Camp Blankets 


No. 1350. Short Len Khaki Blankets for 
Boys. Durable heavy woolen, identical in quality 
to the full size blankets used by the United States 
Army. Size, 55” x 68”. Shipping 
‘ WONG: 4 AOD 6. o ccvavactbetéasnedeocdoes ° 
_ No. 1351. Blankets like the preceding, but larger. All are at least 60” x 68” and run from that 
size up to 66” x 68”. Uniform first quality, but sold as they come as to size at one price $5 
SURAOIE GORING, © TIS oo ino § Gi stn gcc apicb asc 0c ee y s0b1555.0960¢' 20.06 5h aie eeeNe swiss aes Sok te e 

1334. _High Grade Khaki Camp Blanket. Scoutmasters —— will be interested in this splendid 
blanket. It is absolutely first quality, and a regulation U. S. Army Blanket, size 66” x 84”. Big 
and generous in its proportions and nothing has been skimped in the “ey A high grade $8 
khaki camp blanket with years of hard service in it. Shipping weight, 4 Ibs ° 


Folding Steel Cot 


No. 1322. More than a cot, almost a bed. Selected + Se ONE 
hard wood frame. Best quality canvas and rust-proof ———— 
steel frame. Tressel work construction prevents sag- 
ging and adjusts to uneven ground. Size open, 6 ft. 4 
in. by 2 ft. 6 in.; height, 1 ft 8 in. Folds com- $4 
pactly for carrying. Shipping weight, 15 lbs... ° 


No. 1322A. Same, but khaki canvas........$5.00 
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“Baxter” Portable Stove 


This stove and outfit will oo practical for troop and 
patrol purposes and for small camps. Fire box, is 8 x 10 
x 17 in.; removable oven, about 7% x 10% x 17 in. 
| Galvanized reservoir holding about 5 gallons of water 
may be attached as illustrated. Utensils furnished as 
follows if desired (extra individual pieces may be added): a : 
2 skillets, 1 each, coffee boiler, water bucket, soup kettle, bic ge 
dipper cup, broiler, bread pan, large bread pan, small; + 
handle and opener, cork screw, can opener, meat fork, 
butcher knife, cake turner, sugar can, salt box, pepper box, 
“ee basting spoon and six each soup and tea spoons, knives, 
forks, cups and plates. Entire outfit nests compactly within 
ae its own crate. Weight about 25 Ibs.; can be carried by 
hand or checked as age. 


No. 1295. Stove with reservoir and complete outfit..............ceeeeeeeeecees wvesisobnalce os 
No. 1296. Stove with reservoir, but without outfit.............ccccccccccccccees sed andesiaus 12.50 
eek RRs | BI OU sos ah ioc car ceca ead ow hea tendestesiccdcacsiecuatans RR Re 
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LAG) 12. home 
VER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Bring School just 
around the corner 
yo 2 the between home and school. 
An hy ta makes ch cow Blt vena 
healthful minutes away —instead of weary 

miles a-foot or behind the old gray mare. 





world’ popular bi % drop-forged parts 
ey om ce atengnee Pee yy ey 2 ae 
Bicycles. 17 : 


—a for purse and 
member of the family. Adults, 750 o. 
Juveniles, $22.50 to 7°56. - a ues 
Send for FREE Bicycle Catalog **B’’ 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


342 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 89 Chambers St. San Francisco: 717 Market St. 
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What a Joy It is 


to be out on the water ina 
staunch, speedy Old Town, the 
master canoe! Sunshine, stimu- 
lating air and invigorating ex- 
ercise. What Doctor can write 
a better HEALTH prescription? 


Old Town Canoes are graceful, buoy- 
ant and beautifully belaneed bie 
flash they respond to each stroke. Let 
an Old Town carry you far and near, for 
an all day paddle or a short run to 
near-by cove and a hearty picnic lunch. 
Metra ter’ dames se 

e “Sponson % e 
safest canoe in the world. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
795 Middle St. Old Town, Maine 
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You got it too? 


ELLO, Scouts! 

“Got what?” 

Oh, something every “regular 

fellow” gets ‘long about this time 

of year. I’ve got it bad—in fact I have 

it more or less all the time. But this 

morning when I went out doors the sun 

was shining bright as a new dollar; a 

robin, perched on the topmost twig of a 

big elm tree, was “cheeruping” to beat the 

band; a patrol of er | blue-jays was 

quarreling in a clump of balsams near by; 

a flock of blackbirds whisked overhead 

with a great rush of wings; drops of nectar 

were dripping from a broken branch on a 

hard maple; the south wind was warm and 
mellow and—— 

Well, I just stood stock-still for a long 
time. There wasn’t any fire anywhere, but 
I could smell wood smoke as plain as ~~ 
thing. There wasn’t any water in sight 
but as sure as shooting I could see the 
glint of sunshine on a running stream, and 
I could feel the “give” of soft forest earth 
under my feet. And—— 

“Say, Cave Scout, I know what’s ailing 
you! You’ve got the camping-fever!” 

Surest thing you know, old timer! Pass 
to the head of the class! 

And I know you fellows have the same 
sort of a bug chasing around under your 
skins. So there’s just nothing else we can 
talk about today except camping, is there? 


LL 
A “Mr. Cave Scout, excuse me, I have 
a question: What do you think of the 
long-distance : hikes?” 

I think they are bully. They have a 
number of advantages that a permanent 
camp lacks, but I don’t think a bunch of 
Scouts should tackle that kind of a trip 
until they have learned a good deal about 
taking care of themselves in the open. 
There are thousands of you Scouts, how- 
ever, who are far enough along in the work 
to try a long hike this season and it cer- 
tainly is corking good sport. If you are 
figuring on a trip like that the time to 
begin planning for it is right now. I’ve 
been on a lot of these camping hikes and 
maybe I can give you some tips that will 
be helpful. 

If you want to get the most fun out of 
your trip don’t set yourselves too stiff a 
schedule. You are out for fun, you know, 
and it won’t make any pastioninn differ- 
ence whether you get to a certain place at 
a certain time or not. I like to call this 
kind of hike a “Go-as-you-please-hike.” 
You never can tell when you start out what 
is likely to turn up. You come to a beauti- 


right then, let’s get down to bus— 


stay two or three days. Or you may de- 
cide on a detour to some point of special 
interest. So if you want to get a chance 
at these extra stunts you'll have to make 
your schedule elastic enough to provide 
for them. 

Some people insist that a camping hike 
isn’t the real thing unless the hiker carries 
his own equipment on his back. Of course 
for the real wilderness outings, where there 
are neither roads nor trails, that sort of 
thing is necessary, but ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of us will take our outings 
this summer through country where it will 
be easy to pull a trek-cart. And the exer- 
cise of the trip will be strenuous enough 
without adding the burden of pack-sacks. 

As for getting a trek cart, there isn’t a 
troop represented here today that couldn’t 
rig one up in short order and at little ex- 
pense. A pair of stout wheels can be ob- 
tained from almost any blacksmith or 
cooper shop and it is a simple matter to 
fit on a strong wooden box. Add a tongue 
with handles or ropes to pull it by and a 
canvass cover to keep out rain, and your 
rig is ready for service. 


OW for your equipment. Carrying 

space in a trek cart is limited and 
you will have to cut out non-essentials. 
You will need a tent and blankets, a cook- 
ing outfit, a first aid kit, an axe, plenty 
of extra rope, a lantern, a box for “chuck,” 
ten pegs, a spade for ditching and digging 
latrines, and, of course, each Scout’s per- 
sonal outfit. This should consist of toilet 
articles, materials for mending, and a com- 
plete change of clothing. In one troop that 
I know each Scout has a stout tick made 
with one end open so that it can be stuffed 
with leaves, straw, grass or hay to make a 
bed for its owner. When camp is struck 
in the morning these ticks are emptied and 
each Scout puts in his own personal outfit, 
the tick becoming his duffle bag for the 
day. It is advisable, also, to have ponchos 
to spread over the ticks at night as the 
material they are stuffed with is often 
damp. The ponchos also come in handy 
during the daytime in case of rain,—and 
that’s something you'll be sure to get 
sometime. 

While you are getting your equipment 
ready you can be figuring out your route. 
It is a good idea to plan to buy most of 
your “eats” as you go along—by that, of 
course, I mean the raw materials,—of 
course, no troop of Scouts would think of 
getting their meals at restaurants and 
hotels along the way. The grub will cost 
you very little more to buy it as you need 
it and you will be sure of having things 


ful camping place where you would like tofresh. There is the further advantage of 
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of Champions 


Have, you bike-riders, are the tires Frank 
on his wheel when he won 12 
big hats races. 
These are the tires Bob Spears had on his wheel when 
he won 22 races—all in one season. 
Think of it! In addition to the above records, every 6-Day 
They cleo hold ecery Bicycle World's Record, fom the 342ml 
8 m the %4-mile 

to the 25-mile distance. 
What does this all mean to you—as regards your bicycle? 
Justthis: That the tire that preiengions all they demand of 
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it in blow-out-proof 
racing, in the gruelling grind of making 
—is just what you want on your wheel! 


No Other Tires 
Like These! 


Their cord construction makes 
Pye-Musselman Tyres more 
lively, more active than ordinary 
tires. They respond quicker to 
the pedal. They flow over the 
road instead of bumping along. 


They carry you easily over 
rocks and ruts, through mud 
and sand, wherever you ride, 
with ws less leg effort. And 
they bri ng you in ahead of 


the crowd wherever you go. 


See your dealer. Ask him to 
show you the new P-M Cords 
with the Stars and Bars tread. 
This patriotic tread is making 
a hit everywhere. - Be the first 
one in your neighborhood to 
have them. If you buy a new 
wheel, see that it is equipped with P-M Cords. In- 


sist on it. 
The First and Only Hand-Laid 
Cord Tires for iiiiles 


For standing wear and tear, you couldn't buy more 
satisfactory tires than P-M Cords. 


FRANK KRAMER 
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a. in burning-hot speed of track- 
breaking 






world’s records BOB SPEARS 


Instead of a stiff, unyielding piece of cloth, the 
body of every Pye-Musselman Cord Tyre consists 
of thousands of fine, pliant Sea Island Cords hand- 
laid in lively rubber. No other tires are made the 


_ same way, by the same patented process. 


This makes the tire quick and elastic, makes 

it spry and eager—and therefore easier to pedal. 

These are the eonnane whee P.M Cords start 

uicker, go swifter, ride smoother. Ren | is why 

outlast all other tires! That is why they 

win World's Championships and break World 8 

Records! That is why are the best tires 
for your wheel! 


Send for Champions’ 
Record Boo 


This ap ' handsomely illustrated with 

tu: e peed 
ie, cake Gatee, Beet ar alk 
the other world’s champions. Gives you places, 
dates and time of each race. 

Book also contains other int ing informa- 
tion and tells about the different treads on P-M 
Cords, including the new Stars and Bars tread. 
Send coupon or postal for this book—no»— 


Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co. 
1018 Pye Street Jonesboro, Indiana 





Indiana Rubber & Seed Hira Co. 
1018 Pye Street, Jonesboro, Indiana 
send me, ol" omialnine pacar 


Please of your Cham- 
py egg te spacree of Spd, Pr 
augacan, 

Name 
Street No. 

City and State. ; 
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“Take this to Headquarters” 


The hoy with a bike is helping to accomplish 
big things these days. Errands to run, work to 
do! forthe Red Cross and Liberty Loans, money 
to ear for W. S. S.—so many services that re- 


quire speed of action and ‘military” promptness. 
Especially in demand is the efficient boy — the boy CG Bw; 












whose wheel is equipped with the 


New DEPARTURE 
4 SARs 


*‘The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’* 
















Millions of 
nothing like it hee 
the down 


rested for ment chmb. 


young fellows know that there's 


fhe 


Makes a bike the safest vehicle on the roads—no 
instantly, 


spills or collisions — you can stop 





When you buy a new bicycle, be sure it has the 














New Departure Coaster Brake. 
ickly one to your old wh 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
Bristol, Conn. 


Of Squr Conker will 



























Invaluable to the 
Boy Scout 
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Boys, Here’s Your Scout Axe 


'—the official Boy Scout 
Strong, 


It’s a “Plumb”. 
Axe. Made of one piece of steel. 
well tempered, per- 
fectly balanced, with 
keen edge. Always 
dependable. Has a 
nail-pulling slot. Get 
yours for the sea- 
son’s camp. 


Axe alone, $1.25 


Axe with leather 
sheath, $1.50 


Sold by hardware 
dealers everywhere 
Fayette R. Plumb, 

Coy 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
















not having much to carry. If your trip is 
made rather late in the season a great deal 
of fresh vegetables and fruit can be pur- 
chased at moderate prices from farmers 
along the road. You can tell when you 
leave one town what you will be likely to 
need in the way of supplies before you 
reach the next and make your purchases 
accordingly. In laying out your route 
these things should be taken into considera- 
tion. You should also plan to go through 
as beautiful and as interesting a section 
of the country as you can find. 

It is very important that you have some- 
body along who understands outdoor cook- 
ing, for unless you have good grub your 
trip will be a failure. It might be a good 
plan to pick out the Scout in the troop who 
knows most about cooking and have him 
train for the trip, getting all the informa- 
tion and practice he can before you start 
out. The cook’s place should be considered 
one of high honor, for on his skill the suc- 
cess | the expedition will very largely 

nd. 

ou will enjoy your trip more the better 
you are prepared for it. For that reason 
it would be a seheme for you to take 
a few short practice trips before the big 
one begins. Hike out after school some 
night with your trek-cart loaded,,and set 
up your camp and stay all night. If you 
can it would be a good scheme to do this 
several times before the big trip begins. 
Then you will know just how to go about 
it. 


“ME. CAVE SCOUT, can you give us 
some pointers on good places to 
camp?” x: 

Pick out a rise of ground where there is 
good drainage, and where the trees are 
not too thick, for ee circulation of air 
is important. Avoid large soft-wood trees 
such as cottonwood, poplar, and soft maple 
as the limbs break off easily in a storm and 
a big branch might come crashing down 
on your tent and seriously injure the oc- 
cupants. Good campers do not pitch their 
tents directly under large oak, elm, ash or 
hard maples, as those trees are most fre- 
quently struck by lightning. Avoid rank 
grass, for that is a sign of excessive mois- 
ture. Never pitch camp in narrow ravines 
or gullies, for frequently, in sudden storms, 
they carry small torrents of water which 
would flood your camp. 


|, yA Scouts, whatever kind of a camp- 

ing trip you take, beware of the Rhus 

Toxicodendron! Makes me think of the 

description of the Randersnath in “The 

Hunting of the Snark” which goes as fol- 

lows: 

“And while they were seeking with 
thimbles and care 

A Bandersnath quickly drew nigh! 

And grabbed at the banker who shrieked 
in despair 

For he knew it was useless to fly. 

Without rest or pause, while those frumi- 
ous jaws 

Went savagely snapping around, 

He ‘at he and - hopped and floundered 


Till, fainting, ie fell to the ground!” 
Well, the Rhus Toxicodendron isn’t 
quite as ferocious as that but it causes a 
great deal of trouble. In plain United 
States the Rhus Toxicodendron is poison 
ivy. Now, I guess you know what you’re 
up against! 

The poison in this plant is contained in 
a sort of oily substance on the leaves that 
rubs off when it is touched. This poison, 











however, works slowly, and often it is a 
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long time before it strikes into the skin. 
When it once begins its work there is 
little that can be done to cure it, although 
baking soda, mixed in a thick paste with 
water, carbolic salve or vaselene, will help 
to relieve the irritation. 

With the Rhus Toxicodendron “an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
If you scrub your hands thoroughly the 
poison can be washed off before it does 
any damage. It is always a good plan, 
therefore, to use plenty of soap and water 
after being exposed to the poison. If you 
are particularly susceptible a little alcohol 
should be rubbed on after the soap and 
water treatment. 

In nine cases out of ten infection on the 
face comes from the hands. For that 
reason we should be. careful to keep our 
hands off our faces after exposure to this 
irritating plant. 


A= on this long hike we’ve been talk- 
ing about, some fellows are certain 
to lag behind —“tail-enders” the Cave 
Scout calls them. It’s a discouraging thing 
to be a “tail-ender.” A fellow looks at the 
boys ahead and wonders whether or not 
he will ever catch up with them. His own 
legs drag behind like the legs of a crane 
in flight and it looks like a hopeless propo- 
sition. One of the best cures for that is to 
halt the troop and let the “tail-enders” 
take the lead. It’s lots easier to walk at 
the head of the parade. 


But in spite of everything there will be 
times when the bunch will feel pretty well 
dragged out. One time the Cave Scout 
was out with a troop of Scouts on a long 
hike when oné of them began to complain 
of a blistered heel. He grumbled and 
groaned and it wasn’t long before the other 
fellows began to discover troubles of their 
own.. Each had his own pet ache and 
pain and it wasn’t long before the whole 
bunch was groaning and limping along 
until you could easily have mistaken them 
for a company of wounded soldiers hob- 
bling back from the trenches. It be to 
look as though the whole bunch would fall 
dead before they had gone another rod. 
Then somebody got an idea. 

“I’ve been wondering,” he said, “how our 
paces compare. Let’s each count until we 
get to that big tree down the road.” So 
they all started off again and became so 
interested in counting their steps that they 
forgot their aches and pains. When the 
tree was reached it was discovered that 
there was a difference of three hundred 
paces between the first and the last Scout. 
It was clear that an error had been made so 
they had to do it over. When they stopped 
to compare notes the second time they 
were nearly a mile nearer camp. Then 
some of the Scouts were instructed to pace 
the distance between telephone poles, and 
to estimate that distance in yards and from 
that the number of poles per mile. 


Well, the long and short of it was that 
the boys became so interested in these 
stunts that they forgot their imaginary 
troubles and arrived in camp fresh and 
jolly. 

Gee, whilikens, it’s getting late! I’ve 
been having so much fun I didn’t notice 
how the time was scooting. I could ramble 
on this way all night if the Editors would 
let me and if you fellows would stay and 
watch my jaw wag. 

But maybe you're getting anxious to get 
busy on that trek cart.. Eh, what? See 
you later, fellows. 


THE Cave Scour. 
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You’re Sure to Get There 
With These Good Tires 


UT to the ball grounds! Down 

to the old swimming hole! Off 

Pius: to work—on farm or war gar- 
en 


These tires carry you safely day 
after day without puncture or new air. 


Like your good old dog, they serve you 
faithful andlong. Youcan’t getbetter 
value in any bicycle tires. Because we 
make more tires, faster and with less 
waste—they cost us less and you get 
more for your money. Just like buy- 
ing candy, a fellow gets more for a 
nickel than for five pennies spent one 
at a time. 

Here are three beautiful treads to choose from— 
“Safety Tread,” “No. 17 Puncture Proof’’ and 
“Commander”—all the same price. Pick out 


the tire you want and look for the sign of 
the Goodrich dealer in your town. 


THE 6.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires— 
** Best in the Long Run’’ 


The City of Goodrich— 
AKRON, OHIO 


W. S. S. 


A purchased Thrift 
Stamp is a Soldier's 
Life Insurance Policy. 
On Sale at all 
Goodrich Branches 
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Sign Talk 


Ernest Thompson Seton 


tells you how to signal 
without apparatus. It is 
a universal code of 1200 
Indian signs besides 
many used by the deaf 
in America and Europe 
and some many of us 
practice without know- 
ing it. 690 Illustrations. 
Net, $3.00. 


A Champion 
of the Foothills 


By Lewis Edwin Theiss 


How an alert, ambitious 
American boy takes hold of 
a worn-out farm and beats 
his neighbors at their own 
game. Net, $1.35. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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How to Raise 
Money Quickly 


For Your Troop 


Give an Illustrated Boy Scout, Patriotic, Army 
ure. We rent Ready-Prepared Lec- 
tures on these and bed other subjects; each 


all ready for use when you get it. It’s easy; and 
@ great idea for enlisting new scouts. Ask for 
full particulars at once; get our Free catalogue 
and entire money-making plan. We furnish 
Lanterns, also. 


Send for a Sheet of 
Photo Stamps 


showing int f famous American 
and St ie scen: Stamps gummed and per- 
forated stamps so you can stick 
them on- books and stamp albums. 
Send re Sy yl one ost a sheet of 16 
=fall-information about our 
Bondy-Prepared ‘Boy * Scout Lectures. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
“a7 Fifth Ave., tne Che New York 


hipping Agencies in Chicago, Kansas 
City, tsbur,; Washington assure 
quick, delivery. 











SCOUTS GET 


Quick, sure, honorable 
way to get cash for 
treasury, camp, equi 
ing scoutmaster’s name and 





Amolene Plan, 303 Michigan Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Mystery 





(Continwed from page 19) 


of Ram Island 


AU 





There was something curiously discon- 
certing about that figurehead. Both arms 
were missing and the features almost worn 
away, yet one got the impression of two 
eyes staring fixedly from a face that was 
drawn down a little between powerful, 
misshapen shoulders. The eyes seemed to 
follow one just as they do in certain paint- 
ings, and as Blake stood looking up at the 
strange, half crouching image, he felt a 
momentary tingling on his spine. 

“That’s a pretty thing,” he remarked, 
but somehow his voice failed to sound quite 
as unconcerned as he tried to make it. 
“Looks as if it were standing there ready 
to pounce down on you as you went in. 
Nobody lives in this God-forsaken hole, 
surely?” 

“Not—now.” Unconsciously Spero spoke 
in a whisper. “There used to be a man—” 

He broke off with a quick intake of his 
breath. From somewhere close at hand— 
directly back of the closed door, it 
seemed—came a sound like the creakin 
of a loose board. Pale and frightened, 
Hodges drew nearer the others. Fora 
moment even Blake was startled. Then he 
laughed. 

“It’s only one limb oy: against an- 
other back there,” he said I ly. “Ive 
heard it often in the woods. ell, go on; 
what about the man?” 

“One of the fishermen from the other 
side of the island told us the other day. 
He came into the inlet for fiddler crabs 
while we were there. The fellow was a 
queer duck; nobody knew much about him 
except that he’d built this hut and lived 
here all alone for years. He had a boat, 
a small sloop that he kept in the inlet. 
One day about a year ago he—he was 
found—drowned.” 


LAKE’S roving gaze swept past the 

deserted hut wal came suddenly to 
rest on the upper part of a mast that 
showed above a clump of bushes to the 
left: 

“Why, there’s a boat now!” he exclaimed. 
“Is that the same one? Come ahead and 
let’s look her over. How do you get down, 
anyway?” 

He started down the slope at the end 
of the house and then looked back. The 
others had not stirred from before the 
doorway. “It—it’s nothing but an old, 
waterlogged sloop,” said Phelps nervously. 

“Well, can’t we take a look at it?” 
snapped Alan. “You fellows act like a lot 
of kids. If you’re afraid to come I guess 
I can find way alone.” 

Flushing a little, Syd Spero moved re- 
luctantly after him and Phelps followed 
slowly in his wake. Hodges hung back. 

“I—I’m going to stay—on the beach,” 
he claled in a quavering voice. 

Blake sent back a jeering retort, but 
he was too much taken up with the mys- 
terious boat to waste any further time. 
Spero pointed out a path leading down 
through the bushes, and they presently 
came out on the bank of a curving inlet 
of some size which seemed to cut into the 
island for a quarter of a mile or so. 


A SMALL sloop, dingy and weatherworn, 

lay there with bow resting — 
on the beach and stern pointing toward the 
mouth of the inlet. The dirty, discolored 
sails hung limply from her spars, the cabin 
door stood open, a mouldy cap of 


blue cloth with a leather visor lay in the 
middle of the cockpit. The vessel looked 
precisely as if she had been run suddenly 
up on the beach and abandoned, and Blake 
stared at her in a puzzled, uncomprehend- 
ing fashion. 

“But wasn’t there anybody to take his 
boat?” he asked. “She’s a rotten old tub, 
but the hull looks sound enough. I should 
think there’d have been someone—” 

“There was,” interrupted Spero in an 
odd voice. “Wait a _ second, Blakie; 
I—I wouldn’t go aboard if I were you.” 

“You fellows make me sick!” exclaimed 
Alan crossly. “I never heard anything so 
silly—” 


“You haven’t heard the story of the sloop- 


yet,” cut in Spero with sudden heat. 
“After I’ve told it you can go aboard or 
do any other fool thing you like for all 
I care. You see that mooring out there?” 

He pointed to a stake some thirty feet 
from shore. Blake nodded curtly. 

“That’s where this sloop was tied up the 
day they fount Gaunt, which was the fel- 
low’s name. He must have made her fast 
there and then started ashore in a small 
boat. Later they found that aground 
further up the inlet.” 

“Well?” questioned Blake impatiently, as 
he paused. “And where did they find— 
er—Gaunt?” 

“Right out there.” Spero pointed to a 
spot in the muddy water a dozen feet or 
more from shore. “It was low tide and 
his head was sticking out of the water. “ He 
was in the mud up above his waist; they 
had an awful time dragging him out. You 
see, he must have fallen overboard some- 
how and got fast. Then the tide came in 
and drowned him—by inches.” 

“Ugh!” Blake gave a shiver. “That's a 
horrible story.” He hesitated a moment, 
staring with a sort of gruesome fascina- 
tion at the inlet. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders. “Still, I don’t see why that 
should prevent my going aboard the boat.” 

“That isn’t all. _When—when nobody 
turned up to claim the fellow’s property, a 
pal of the man who told us thought they 
might as well have some use of the boat. 
They both came over one afternoon to try 
her out. Judd was the fellow’s name; 
Shorling was his pal. They were out for 
over an hour and found the sloop a good 
fast sailer, much better than their own. It 
was dusk when they got back here. Judd 
was at the wheel and when they were with- 
in a hundred feet or so of the inlet, Shor- 
ling went below to get a coat he’d left there. 
As he stepped down into the cabin the 
door sort of swung shut behind him. The 
next moment Judd heard a horrible noise 
like someone choking and Shorling burst 
out of the cabin, his face white as a sheet. 
He was ering at his throat and for a 
minute or two he couldn’t seem to speak. 
Then he grabbed hold of the wheel and 
tried to throw it over. ‘Beach her, he 
said finally in a queer sort of gurgle. 
‘Gaunt’s—down—below.’ ” 

Spero paused and moistened his lips. 
Phelps was staring past him at the boat, 
a strained, tense expression on his face. 
Blake himself was conscious of a cold 
horror creeping over him. 

“What—happened?” he asked, in an odd, 
high-pitched voice. 


“ were near the entrance to the 
inlet by this time,’ Spero resumed. 
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“Judd sent the sloop through and headed 
her straight for this beach. Shorling had 
run forward and was hanging to the bow- 
sprit. The moment they struck he dropped 
ashore and ran for their own boat with 


Judd after him hotfoot. They got away 
from the place as fast as they could; Shor- 
ling was shaking all over and all the way 
around the island he kept looking behind 
him. Judd said he’d never seen anybody 
so broken up; in fact, within a week he left 
the island and has never come back. He 
didn’t say a word till they were in their 
own shack and he’d had a drink or two. 
Even then he couldn’t seem to talk much 
about it, but Judd got it out of him that 
when he stepped down into the cabin he 
saw someone sitting on the bunk beside 
his coat. For a minute he thought some- 
thing was the matter with his eyes. Then 
he recognized Gaunt as plain as life— 
Gaunt, whom they’d buried a month before. 
He was sitting there quite still, looking 
straight at Shorling with—with that same 
horrible expression that had been on his 
face when they—found him. And wa-water 
was—d-d-dripping off him, and—and run- 
ning in little t-t-trickles—across the cabin 
floor.” 

He stopped abruptly and passed the 
back of one hand across his forehead. Un- 
consciously Blake imitated him and found 
his own face dewed with moisture. For 
a moment he stood motionless, tingling all 
over. Then his glance shifted from Spero 
to the boat, and of a sudden a wave of 
angry protest surged up within him. 

“I don’t believe it!” he exclaimed un- 
steadily. “There’s no such thing as—as 
ghosts. It’s ridiculous.” 

“Maybe so,” shrugged Spero, his face 
still a little pale. “All the same, nothing 
on earth would make me go aboard that 
boat.” 

Blake did not answer him. With lips 
tight and hands clenched, he stood there 
scowling, furious at himself for being so 
affected by a mere story. It was broad 
daylight; the sun was shining out of a 
cloudless sky; the sloop, her bow barely 
touching the bank, looked precisely like 
any other old abandoned boat. For the 
first time he noticed that she was made 
fast to a tree by a stout rope. This did 
not agree very well with the tale of her 
sudden, panic-stricken beaching. Suddenly 
his mind was made up. 

“It wouldn’t?” he 5 questioningly. 
“You’re not very enterprising, Syd.” 


TEPPING forward, he scrambled up on | 


deck and walked briskly aft. As he 
dropped into the cockpit he stepped on 
something soft. It was the old cap and 
though he kicked it carelessly aside, some- 
how the sight of it gave him a momentary 
qualm. He caught his under lip between 
his teeth and without glancing back at his 
companions, moved forward and slowly 
opened the cabin door. 

For an appreciable moment he stood 
staring down into the shadowy interior. 
Then his hand felt blindly for the rail and 
he descended step by step. At the foot of 
the companionway he paused, again an odd 
throbbing in his throat. The place was 
very still; a stuffy, musty odor rose to 
greet him. Peering through the gloom, he 
made out the outlines of two bunks with 
lockers beneath and shelves over them. On 
one side of the companionway stood a 
small oil stove, streaked with rust and 
grime. There were boxes and tins and 
packages of various sorts in the shelves 
above it, Across one of the bunks lay a 
dark object, the sight. of which brought 
Blake’s heart into his throat for an in- 
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COASTER BRAKE 


ONLY four working units— 
constitutea MORROW: 


1 A SCREP of steel, attatched to the 
rear sprocket and which fits inside the 
“driving rings’ and ‘brake drum’. 

2 TWO DRIVING RINGS. 

3 A‘BRAKE DRUM’ of spring steel, 
carrying bronze ‘brake shoes’. 

4 THE AXLE, passing through the 


‘brake drum,’ driving rings, screw and 
sprocket, and about which all revolve. 


When you back pedal, the 
screw drives four small wedges (two 
from either end) into the ‘brake drum’ 
expanding it and forcing the bronze 
‘brake shoes’ into direct contact with the 
entire inner steel surface of the hub. This 
checks and controlls your bicycle. 


When you forward-pedal, the 
wedges are forced out of the ‘drum’ leav- 
ing it neutral, and jzto the two ‘driving 
rings’. These expand and drive your 
‘bike’ forward. 

And when your feet are idle, the spro- 
ket and screw remain idle, the <drum’ 
and driving rings are neutral and you 
coast—smoothly and without friction. 


Below are reasons why every boy should 
havea MORROW: 


Larcer Brakinc SurFACcE 


The ‘drum’ in the MORROW has a brak- 
ing surface of 63-10 sq. in.—much larger 
than that ofother brakes. Thus the MOR- 
ROW has greater braking power . 


Even Braxinc Power 


The ‘drum’ of the MORROW expands 
equally from both ends. Thus the braking 
Power is distributed evenly and equally 
over the entire inner surface of the hub, 
eliminating twists and sideswing. No other 
brake has the braking power so evenly 
distributed. 


Bronze Brake SHoes 


Two metals ef equal hardness will not 
grip’ properly in braking. For this rea- 
son the ‘drum’ in the MORROW has 
bronee “brake shoes.’ Bronze, being softer 
than the hard steel inner surface of the 
hub, ‘takes hold’ smoothly but firmly, and 
keeps hold. 


’ Positive Forwarp Drive 


The minute you press forward on the ped- 
als you move forward with a MORROW. 
It responds instantly to every wish. 
Coasts Wrrnout Friction 
The MORROW has more ball bearings 
than other brakes, so coasts more easily. 
Stronc anp Sturpy | 
All working parts unusually substantial. 
Stand the hardest wear. 
InsPECTIONS AND T ESTs 


Ninety-five separate inspections, followed 
by a rigorous final test of the completed 
brake, guarantee perfect service from 
every MORROW. 





Demand the Sturdy, Efficient, Dependable MORROW Coaster Brake on your next bicycle 
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OY Scouts, you have been called 
again to serve the flag! 
Uncle Sam, through the Committee 
on Public Information, has ap- 
pointed you to carry Government 








Bearers for 
Uncle Sam 


bulletins concerning the war into every nook and cranny of the 
country. You will travel scores, perhaps hundreds, of miles. 
You will have to visit dwellers in small towns and farmers in out- 
lying districts. And your ideal method of covering the ground 


will be with a 





The Columbia is strong and 
speedy. It is built for hard ser- 
vice—the Boy Scout kind of ser- 
vice—and it will never fail you. 
With a Columbia you can always 
do your share—and more. It will 


icycle 
make you a more efficient Scout 
and at the same time give you real 
fun and 
every trip. 

rry your Government dispatches 
on a Columbia. 
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WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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BOOST AMERICA” 























CAMP PENN 





VALCOUR ISLAND 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN,N. Y. 


(SEMI-MILITARY) 

A real camp for boys who mean 
business. Military training, a 
sound physique, and a practical 
knowledge of construction, hy- 
giene, and first aid. Sports old 
and new. Large camp farm 
worked by the boys. 

500 acres, resident physician. Senior Camp 
12 to 16 years inclusive. arate Junior 


Camp 9 to 11 years inclusive. Fee—$225— 
no extras. Send for Camp Booklet. 


C. K. Taylor, M. A., 
434 West 120th St., N. Y. C. 
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stant, until he realized that it must be 
the coat Shorling had left behind. 

The discovery did not tend to quiet his 
now fluttering nerves. On the contrary it 
seemed to intensify the creeping horror 
that threatened to overwhelm him. He 
saw nothing, heard nothing, yet his fore- 
head was damp with perspiration and his 
very scalp tingled. 

Without turning, he backed up the com- 
panionway. At the top he paused to wipe 
his forehead and get a grip on himself. 
When at last he stepped out into the air 
his nerves were still fluttering, but he had 
pretty well recovered his self-control. 


7 ELL?” cried Spero sharply as he 
vaulted from the deck. 

“There’s nothing there, of course,” re- 
turned Blake curtly. He did not pause, 
but kept on up the path, the others close 
behind. “It’s a rotten, dark hole,” he 
added truthfully when they had passed 
through the bushes and were close to the 
house, “and I will say that it gives you the 
creeps.” 

The other two made no comment; they 
seemed mainly anxious to get away. But 
Blake, a little ashamed of his emotion, in- 
sisted on a further inspection of the hut. 
He walked all around it, trying the two 
doors and several windows, only to find 
them locked and shuttered. 

“Seems funny everything should be shut 
up so tight,” he commented, “I wonder who 
did it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Spero briefly. 
“Judd, very likely. Let’s be going. This 
place gets my goat.” 

Picking up Hodges, who had retired to 
the farther extremity of the beach, they 
pushed through the strip of woods and out 
onto the sunlit shore again. The fat boy 
was bursting with curiosity and plied 
Blake with so many questions that they 
were almost within sight of the camp be- 
fore Alan suddenly realized that he had 
failed to get his swim. 

“Hang it all!” he exclaimed. “Well, it’s 
too late now. Tl have to wait till to- 
morrow.” 

“You’re not going back there again, 
surely,” protested Phelps. 

“Why not?” questioned Blake, airily. 
“The water isn’t haunted, even if the sloop 
is. It looked to me like a mighty good 
place for a dip.” 


UT in spite of his apparent nonchal- 

ance, and a very real disbelief in the 
tale of the apparition, the experiences of 
the afternoon had made a rather deep im- 
pression on Alan. Especially did he find 
it hard to rid his mind of the mystery and 
tragedy of the drowned man. It came 
back to him again and again with all the 
ghastly details his imagination could con- 
jure up, and he was thinking about it when 
at last he fell asleep after half an hour 
or so of restless tossing. 

The nightmare which succeeded was per- 
fectly natural, but none the less unpleas- 
ant. In the face of what followed so 
closely on his waking, Blake never after- 
ward remembered much of it very clearly. 
The gray beach, the hut, the pines, the 
lonely inlet with its abandoned sloop, were 
all mixed up in a series of grotesque, im- 
possible incidents dominated by the drip- 
ping figure of a hunchback which had the 
worn, cracked face and odd, disquieting 
eyes of that queer image above the door- 
way of the deserted shack. 

What Blake recalled most vividly- was 
tearing madly over that deserted beach 
for seeming miles, always with that mis- 
shapen dripping figure almost at his shoul- 
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der. Finally he seemed to —— into 
mud or quicksand that caught his feet and 
drew him down, and in his violent struggle 
to escape he awoke. 


H~ was lying on his back bathed in per- 
spiration. Everything in the tent was 
so distinct that for a moment he thought 
day must be breaking. Then he realized 
that the moon, which had just risen when 
he fell asleep, was high in the heavens, 
flooding everything with a silvery radiance. 

Turning on his side he looked under the 
rolled up canvas. Beyond the smooth strip 
of sand edged by clumps of wiry beach 
grass, the moonlight lay across the water 
like a pathway of molten silver. Thankful 
at having escaped the clutches of his un- 
pleasant dream, Blake lay drowsily drink- 
ing in the beauty of it when, of a sudden, 
a shadow, sliding into his line of vision, 
brought him up on one elbow with a mut- 
tered exclamation of surprise. 

It was a sloop, close hauled, gliding si- 
lently across that glittering pathway about 
a hundred yards from shore. Not a creak, 
nor a ripple, nor the rattle of a stay be- 
trayed her presence. She moved through 
the water smoothly and silently as a phan- 
tom, and staring at her, the startled boy 
felt his hair begin to lift. 

For it was the abandoned sloop he had 
seen beached in the inlet that afternoon. 
He knew the rig and lines too well to be 
mistaken. Even if there had been the pos- 
sibility of a doubt, the moonlight brought 
out clearly three odd shaped patches on 
the mainsail that he had particularly no- 
ticed. 

It was the Haunted Sloop, as the other 
boys had called it, and crouching over the 
wheel, half hidden by the shadow of the 
sail, was the shape of something like a 
man. The figure was indistinct, the face 
was hidden by a mouldy blue cloth ca 
with a leather visor. But, clearly il- 
lumined by a streak of moonlight, a hand, 


dead white, with long, tapering fingers, | 


stretched out of the shadowy bulk to grip 
the wheel. 
(To be continued in June Boys’ Lire) 


* * * 


What George Washington 
Would Have Done 


(Continued from page 8) 











He begs you to see that his soldiers have 
arms, ammunition, clothing, food, air- 
planes, medicines. You can obey Presi- 
dent Wilson in only one way and that 
way is: 

“Make the Third Liberty Loan as 
grandly successful as you helped to make 
the first and second loans. For it is 
through the Liberty Loans that American 
soldiers are provided with those things 
without which the liberty for which I 
fought and for which President Wilson 
fights would be crushed out of the world. 
When you help President Woodrow Wil- 
son you help President George Washing- 
ton. 


“Work for the Third Liberty Loan! I 
know of no way in which you could please 
me more. And I am sure that the boys of 
the War for World Freedom in the twen- 
tieth century will prove worthy sons of 
the boys of the War for American Free- 
dom in the eighteenth century. George 
Washington is watching you from his home 
in the Great Beyond.- He showers his bless- 
ings on your work for Country, for Free- 
dom pect for God.” - - 
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“That’s the tire for me” 
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“It has the stuff in it that means mileage. 
“How doI know? Say! 
“Do you see that name, United States? I’ve 


had several United States Tires with 


different 


treads and they’re all good, believe me. 
“I’ve never seen the United States Tire that 


didn’t stand up. 


“This chain tread is the one I like best. It’s fast 
and easy and that chain sure does hold the road.” 


Every boy who rides a bike will find the tire 
for him among the twelve different United States 


Tires. 


A tread and construction to suit every 


person, every purpose, and all 


United States Cycle Tires 


are-Good Tires 


Ask your tire dealer to give 
youa United States Tire Book 
showing all styles of United 
States Tires for Bicycles and 
Motorcycles. It has alot of 
other interesting pictures and 
reading in it, too. Three of 
the most popular Bicycle 
Tires are Chain Tread, white 
walls with black rubber tread, 


Be Sure It Is 


Heavy Service Traction 
Tread, all white with motor- 
cycle fabric and herringbone 
non-skid tread, and Cord 
Tire, made in the samé man- 
mer as the famous United 
States Royal Cord Automo- 
bile Tire. Ask to see them 


at your dealers. 


United States 
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Hello Boys! 
Have a Real Joy Ride on the 


“KIDDO TRUCK” 


A boy’s wagon, coaster, glider, 
scooter and truck combined—in one. 


The Kiddo Truck is a tremendous 
success because all the boys like it. 
So many ways to play with the 
Kiddo Truck. It has more features 
and can be used in more different 
ways than any other wagon you can 
buy. 

Made from Indiana Hardwoods, 
solid bolted construction, three coat 
finish, maple wheels. 

Sells from $1.25 to $2.00 depending 
on size and style. Made with or 
without detachable wagon bed. 

os by Furniture, Hardware and Department 
tores. 


If your dealer doesn’t stock it, write for beau- 
tiful two-color catalog of Juvenile Specialties 
showing the complete “North Vernon’”’ Line. 


North Vernon Lumber Co. 
North Vernon, Ind. 
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boilers and ravenous, white-hot fires, and 
had devoured great cuts of cold boiled salt 
beef and bread washed down by tea, he set 











| himself to undo the many wrappings of 
his grandfather’s weapon. 

“What’s this?” asked the third deckhand 
jas he stared at the ancient and cumbrous 
fire-arm, with its thick stock and big bell- 
|mouthed barrel. “Is it used for firing 
| rockets, Billy?” 
Proudly William replied: “’Tis the gun 


‘that saved gran’father Liddiard and the | 


| Rose o’ Kent a hundred years ago. The 

skipper isn’t in love with it, though. It 

'seatters mighty wide.” 

| “It do, do it?” snapped the seaman. 
“Don’t you point it in this direction then! 
Put it away in one o’ the bunkers; I’m 
afeard ’o turnin’ in ’longside that ‘Look- 
at-Me-and-I-Go-Off? bunderbuss. Stow it 
away safely, Billy, or I’ll raise the skipper 
on ye, and your father ‘ll make ye smart!” 

| Crestfallen and breathing indignation, 

| William, reluctantly withdrew below to the 


‘| port bunker. It opened directly into the 


|fireroom, and soon the firemen of the 
watch saw the boy lying sound asleep on 
the coals with the weapon by his side. 


A this time the patrol craft was surg- 
skipper, the mate, and the deckhand on 
waters ahead, astern, and all around. 


“Things ’ll be seen easier when the moon 
comes up,” remarked Skipper Liddiard. 


sons !” 
Will’m came on duty again at four in 
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ARMY BUGLE 





Lacquered 
Finish 


The Quartermaster’s Department of the 
U. 8. Army, has ordered thousands of this 
model for the new army. They are furnished 
to harmonize with the Khaki uniforms. 

Send us $5.00 and will ship Bugle subject 
to three days’ trial. If you are not pleased, 
return the Bugle and we will immediately 
refund your money. 


Grand Rapids Band Instrument Co. 
1602 Division Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Manufacturers Band Instruments. 








the morning. He found the Pollyann at 


|anchor while her engineer wrestled with 
| some erring eccentric of her compound 
|engines. The moon was now shining 
| bright, and under the rising wind and the © 


inshore current running strong as the tide 


| ebbed, the sea had grown choppy. 


Uneasily the patrol-boat plunged and 
rolled, dragging her anchor a little as if 
fearful of coming danger. With a word 
of disgust at their situation, Billy dropped 
through the narrow fireroom hatchway, 
and proceeded to clear a furnace fire of 
clinker and dross. 


UST at this moment the forward look- | 


out shouted desperately. 


The skipper leaned out over the bridge- | 


rail, and stared wildly. 

The mate grabbed the rifle kept at hand 
in the wheelhouse and, swinging himself 
over the weathercloths, gained the deck 
and ran forward. 


“There! There!’ the lookout yelled to | 


him, pointing over the bows. 

A huge globe-like thing, black in the 
moonlight, was heaving nearer, carried on- 
ward by the tide. It bristled with long, 
finger-like detonators. 

“Shoot, Dan!” the skipper roared down 
to the mate, “hit it, or it ‘Il bust us for 
dead certain. ... Shoot!” 

The mate, excited and trembling with 
the responsibility, released the safety bolt 
of his rifle, took careful aim, and began 
firing. But as the vessel lurched and 
heaved under foot he found the sinister 
thing bobbing among the hillocky waters 
no easy mark on which to train his sights. 

“Dog-on-’t, can’t ye hit it?” roared the 
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skipper from the little bridge, as he 


ing along her stretch of sea. The | 


watch kept their eyes strained on the dark | 


“But we'll go sky-high in less than a | 
jiffy if she do bump against a mine, my | 
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“Here’s the Oil, Boys!” 
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fishing reel 
- 
makes all light mech- 
3-in-One anismswork smooth and 
Vin-Oue Ie ane ter ae 
-in-One ne for and mitt: 
Keeps them soft and pliable. Makes the ball 
stick when you catch it. Preserves the leather— 
Prevents rotting and ripping. 
Sold at all stores—in the Handy Oil Can, 2Sc, 
also in 15c, 25c and 50c bottles. 
to every boy, a liberal sample of 
3-in-One and Dictionary of Uses. 


3-in-One Oil Co., 165 ELM. Bdway., N.Y. 
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clutched hold of a second rifle. “I’ll have 
atry. Lay aft, lads, and get the skiff into 
the water ’fore the bump comes.” 


He also began firing. But still the dome 
of death, carelessly lolling and dipping, 
drifted nearer, coming down inevitably on 
the port bow of the tug. 


Her doom seemed imminent! 


Billy, standing half in and half out of 
the fireroom hatchway, had watched as if 
fascinated by the catastrophe and death 
near at hand. Suddenly he disappeared 
down the short steel ladder. A second 
later he jumped out on deck and darted to 
the port rail. 


“Can I shoot, too?” he shouted, levelling 
his blunderbuss, 


“Ay, shoot,” the skipper cried, scorn- 
fully. “Might as well throw bits o’ coal 
at it. Smartly with the boat there, lads, 
and we'll get off in time.” 


HAT instant there rang out a dreadful 

bang, and to the mighty kick of the 
ancient weapon Billy found the deck with 
the back of his head. But brighter than 
the stars that flashed before his eyes was 
the flash that lit up the sea and paled the 
moonlight. A geyser of black smoke and 
seething water shot seventy feet high and 
fell back, deluging the wildly tossing tug. 


“Well, I’m blowed!” the skipper ex- 
claimed in amazement, finding his feet, and 
wiping the water off his face. “If Billy 
hasn’t hit it—hit it properly, too. Whe- 
hoo! <A close call, lads, but all in the 
night’s work.” 

“Cheero, dad!” cried Will’m, triumphant- 
ly as he sat up and rubbed the back of 
his head. “Didn’t I tell ye ye’d feel safer 
with me aboard the Polly Ann?” 


The seamen, gathering, gazed with grad- 
ually dawning comprehension and admira- 
tion from Billy and his blunderbuss to the 
sea and back again. 


“Yes, ye’ve saved the ship,” Captain 
Liddiard acknowledged gravely. “I'll own 
up to you having the truest eye aboard, 
after all. Its your triumph over these 
Germans, and none o’ ours. A _ proper 
Navy chap ye be, Boy Billy, my son.” 
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Quietly they took the bird in their 
hands and attached the capsule to the 
quill of the strongest middle tail feather. 
Then they stood up. DeLacy held the bird 
aloft an instant, then let go, and softly and 
silently it darted off into the blackness 
of the night. 


After that Cy and the Frenchman 
waited in utter silence in the-darkness on 
the roof. Ten minutes passed. Below 
them in the grounds of the chateau they 
heard the sound of the arrival of small 
detachments of troops. Twenty minutes 
dragged by. They knew the carrier had 
reached the loft. They knew their mes- 
sage had arrived and been read. What 
would the answer be? Meantime men 
and more men gathered about the old 
French building. Motor cars came and 
went, with lights out and muffled engines. 
Guards called out in the darkness and sen- 
tinels challenged in hushed voices. 
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ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED BICYCLE 
& Bro bicycle that leads by sheer force of the { 


ig-value nameplate it carries. 
Just think of its big features—everything a rider must 
have to have a complete high-grade bicycle—Strong Electric 
Light with Reflector, so necessary in those States where the 
laws require bicycles to be lighted; Gasoline Tank style 
Battery Container, specially designed Front Fork with 
Quadruple Crown and Braced Members, Motorcycle type 
Handlebars, Corbin Coaster Brake, strong Rear Stand, - 
Indian-Continental Tires. And it has, too, the snappy, 
graceful style lines of the famous Indian Motocycle. 
The 1918 line of Indian Bicycles has a model and price 
for everybody. Described and pictured in 1918 Indian 
Bicycle Catalog. Sent anywhere. 


Hendee Manufacturing Company 


721 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World 
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BOYS! Pick Your Premium 





—n Besides the big value to you of BOYS’ 
EVERIADY) LIFE itself, you may have without cost 


D0 | any one of the following splendid pre- 
DAYLO miums and the new 1918 BOY SCOUT 


CALENDAR with your $1.50 yearly subscription. 
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This flashlight just fits a 
boy’s pocket, yet it will 
give a strong light at night 
or in a dark room for sev- 
eral months, in average 
use, without renewing the battery.. Size 3 x 134 
x 34 inches. Powerful bulb and 2 cell battery. 
The cases are of seamless brass, heavily 
nickel plated and finished up to the 
EVEREADY standard in every respect. 

They have hinged bottom caps 
and are supplied with a push 
button as well as a sliding con- 
tact switch for continuous light. 


A Real Eastman Camera 


Complete, compact, simple to use, this machine 
turns out a perfect little picture 144 x 1% inches in . 
size. Made specially, with film No. 00, for us. 


A Salz 14K Guaranteed Fountain Pen 


Fully guaranteed best quality. Pen non-leakable, 
made of hard rubber, set with 14K gold point pen. 
Just what evéryone needs. 


A Scout Name Knife 


Made speciallys by the manufacturer of “Keen 
Kutter” cutlery for BOYS’ LIFE. Regular two- 
bladed boys’ knife, with your name and address on 
the handle. 














3 Patriotic Books for Boys 
Washington, Franklin or Lincoln 
_ Stirring stories of these Famous Americans. Each book 5% x 8 
inches; over 200 pages. Fully illustrated in color. Substantially 
bound. Select the book you like. 


Animal Guide 


of North American Wild Animals. a Boy wants to know 
about OUR NATIVE ANIMALS. 265 Pages Bound in Sack 
Cloth. 61 Full Page Illustrations. Each animal described by a man 
who knows animals. 








' |) Sittin htnea - 1918 - 
Boy Scouts of America, | BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 


New Design Six-Sheet 
| Calendar, 5% x 1% inches. 
Handsomely printed in five 


200 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Enclosed find $1.50 in payment of One Year’s 


subscription to Boys’ Lire, heginning............. 1 h d 
number. This amount also to include the BOY Sadie: a : ve by Mabel 
SCOUT CALENDAR and..................-0.. i a to 
(Name of Premi : 

seit | and other selections inter- 
Ste teeta eeeeeeeeeesecersesaceeeeesassecesseseces esting to all Boy Scouts 
Be gaz i. > | and other Boys. Embodies 
addresses, if desired. Cana- 0 """"""* "TST Sete teetee sees the Ryte-me post card at- 
on or Foreign postage | tached to eac page. 
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if Pe ee all attention and eyes -_ 


on the heavens, they waited. T 
purring sound became louder and louder. 
A sudden movement and startled exclama- 
tions from the ground told them that the 
approaching airplanes had been discov- 
ered by the Huns. A moment later men 
were scrambling about, and lights flashed 
on. Presently a searchlight, mounted on 
the front of a motor, leaped into life and 
its long finger of white light began to feel 
about the sky. Another and another 
snapped on, and in a moment the inquisi- 
tive shafts found what they were looking 
for. 


Circling swiftly downward came. two 
huge Nieuports. From each of them a rope 
ladder dangled. And as an unpleasant 
background, higher up, there circled like 
vultures a dozen other war planes. It 
was the bombing escadrille. 


Instantly scattering shots of rifles burst 
out from the ground, and men began to 
scramble about calling loudly. Motor 
horns began to toot warning, too, and 
everything was turmoil. 


Fe Cy and DeLacy, this excitement 
meant nothing. Their eyes were fas- 
tened on the two big planes that swept 
swiftly down toward them. Those dan- 
gling rope ladders meant their only ave- 
nue of escape. Life or death depended 
upon so very little. If there was the 
slightest hitch; if they were not picked 
up by the descending machines, all was 
over for both of them. 


Down swept the first machine. At an 
easy angle it started to cross the expanse 
of roof, regardless of the tornado of rifle 
shots that swept up at it. Cy watched 
it eagerly as he crouched full in the path 
it would take. On it came, lower and 
nearer. It was sweeping over the edge of 
the roof now. The rope ladder almost 
rr the parapet. With a cry of tri- 
umph Cy plun toward it, and leaped 
onto the ee | lengths, clinging to the 
rungs with all his strength. The next 
instant the machine redressed and started 
upwards again, clearing the way for the 
second one, which was swooping toward 
the point where DeLacy crouched ready 
and waiting. 

Cy saw him leap, too, and heard his 
ringing shout of triumph. Then he began 
to climb the swinging ladder, and by a vio- 
lent effort gained the fuselage of the ma- 
chine as it swept off into the darkness. 


‘Ta the bombing escadrille, circling 
about high aloft, came into action. 
How many tons of explosives were loosed 
at once Cy could not guess, but he did 
know that the detonations were terrific. 
A blinding glare shattered the blackness 
of night, and the Chateau de Pollinchove 
became the wr geome of the high explo- 
sive bombs that were rained upon it. 


As he swung over the side of the fuse- 
lage and into» the cockpit in front of his 
grinning chum Rodney, Cy could see that 
the fine old chateau was being smashed 
into a veritable shambles by the steady 
pounding of powerful explosives. But in 
spite of the awful sight that this bombing 
expedition presented, in spite of the flames 
and the flashing shells and the mad scram- 
ble of terror-stricken men below, he ex- 
perienced a feeling of elation, for he saw 
in the demoralizing scene the fulfillment 
of the plans of the fine old Commandant 
de Centre which had come so near to 
being a costly failure. 
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Who Goes There? 


(Continued from page 7) 








voices behind him brought him upright 
with a gasp. 


III. 


an instant he stood listening. Then 
he bent forward and made a frantic, 
scrambling effort to cover the tins again. 
But as the voices grew steadily nearer and 
the scuffling of feet began to sound in the 
dead leaves, he abandoned the attempt and 
darting a few steps to one side flung him- 
self down behind a thick, low-growing mass 
of laurel. In a space so brief that he felt 
they must have heard him, the bushes were 
thrust aside and the footsteps ceased. 

“—a rabbit, I guess, or maybe a bird,” 
said a voice. “It don’t matter, anyway. 
Here’s the stuff, half uncovered, too. 
Hang that Peters! I told him to— 
Here, catch hold, will you? We haven't 
much time.” 

“Want it in the boat?” 

“Sure! The chief is going to leave in 
about an hour. We'll land at Cobb’s Point 
and wait there till dark. Here’s a couple 
for you, Jansen. We'll take the rest in 
another trip.” 

Flat on the ground behind the laurel 
clump, Steve listened intently to their de- 
parting footsteps. Not daring to stir, he 
had failed to get even a glimpse of the 
three men, but he had missed no word of 
their brief conversation and it left him in 
a state of bewildered doubt and specula- 
tion. He could make nothing out of it at 
all. What was in those tins, and why on 
earth were they taking them secretly to 
Cobb’s Point, that lonely strip of sand 
dunes the other side of Shelbourne? 

As he lay waiting, a good many possi- 
bilities flashed through the boy’s mind. 
He could not rid himself of the feelin 
that the men were up to nothing rcte | 
Yet on the other hand he realized that even 
the broken door and the hidden tins might 
have some harmless explanation. There 
was a fish hatchery, for instance, at Shel- 
bourne, and it came upon him with a sud- 
den sense of chagrin, that he had seen the 
young fish shipped from there in just such 
tins as these. 

Nevertheless, the feeling of suspicion 
remained uppermost, even though the men, 
on their second trip, let fall no enlighten- 
ing words. When they finally departed, 
he emerged from hiding, a look of deter- 
mination on his square-jawed face, and 
started towards the spot where he had left 
the canoe. 

At least it was in his power to follow 
up the matter if he chose; and he did 
choose. He knew where they were going, 
and he knew Cobb’s Point. He could 
reach it before they did, and by conceal- 
ing himself among the dunes, he might 
get a chance not only to glimpse again the 
face of the man he so wished to see, but 
also to learn something further of the 
party’s purpose. 


AS he hurried along, Steve realized that 
through the woods the shadows were 
deepening on every hand, while in the 
glades and open spots the light had a curi- 
ous greenish-saffron tint that urged him to 
his utmost speed. Emerging finally on the 
shore he saw that there was no time to 
lose. The sun had disappeared. Above 
him the sky glowed with an unnatural 
light, while piled up in the east were banks 
of black, ragged-looking .clouds. 
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Tempered steel springs in 
stantly release the brake shoes 


The Braking Clutch is made posi- | | Slipping is avoided by 
tive by interlocking teeth, an origi- | | large surface contact between 
nal feature of the Corbin Duplex.| | the cone and hub shell 
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Why the Corbin Duplex is the Best Brake 


To get full service from your 1918 bicycle, the kind of service every 
boy demands, you ought to have it equipped with the best brake on 
the market—the Corbin Duplex. 

For that reason we have decided to go over the facts with you and 
point out just why the Corbin Duplex is best. 


The diagram tells the story. 


We invite you to study it carefully. 


It explains why the safety, comfort, reliability and smooth action 
found in the Corbin Duplex are not duplicated by any other brake. 


THE CORBIN DUPLEX COASTER BRAKE 


combines in the simplest, surest way the free wheel feature and brake. 
Automobiles and motorcycles have two brakes, one for general service, the 
other for emergency use, but the Corbin Duplex answers both purposes on 


the bicycle. 
CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 
The American Hardware 
Copperecten. Successor, 
High St. 
New Britain, Conn. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me 
handsomely colored Liberty 
Stick Pin. 
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For ordinary service slight pressure stops the bicycle slowly, in 


an emergency harder pressure stops it in- 
stantly. 
Because it is right in design, materials and 
workmanship the Corbin Duplex never fails. 
It is built for harder work than it will ever 
be called upon to perform. That’s why it 
is the best brake on the market. 
Write for Catalog and Specify the 
Corbin Duplex on Your 1918 Bicycle 
BUY A BICYCLE 
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For Your May-Party 


Refreshments 


BE sure to have your mother make 
some nice Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
sandwiches for your May-Party. My, but 
they taste good after the games are over 
and you sit down on the grass to rest! 

The reason Beech-Nut tastes so good 
is because it is made with all the care 
and cleanliness that your mother uses 


at home. 


Ask Mother to get you a jartoday. But be 
sure it’s Beech-Nut, because that is the kind 


that contains the best peanuts grown. 


Booklet of ror New Recipes on Request 
Beecu-Nut Packinc Co., CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Naval Cavalry Woodcraft 
Jaly 3-August 28 
oes are you going to do 


is summer? e on 
to Culver. We have everything 
you want: horses, boats, camps, 
etc. Call your dad and ask him 
towrite forthose booklets, illus- 
trated in color, which interest 
vou. Naval School ini! 
age, 14; tuition and board. $200. 
Cavalry—14, $225. Wood- 
craft—12, $200. Uniforms and 
equipment, $43 to $73.70. 


Commandant 
Culver, Indiana 
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For a moment Steve hesitated, measur- 
ing with his eye the distance of those 
clouds. Then he dragged out the canoe, 
dropped it into the water, climbed in and 
thrust away from shore. Among the 
islands the current was swift, but even 
there he did not spare his paddle. And 
every little while be glanced backwards 
apprehensively. 

As he left the shelter of the islands and 
faced a mile-wide stretch of open water, 
the bank of clouds was half way up from 
the horizon with long, ragged streamers 
stretching out before it. He thrust his 
paddle down and sent the canoe leaping 
across the oily swells; but like the tentacles 
of an octopus, those cloud streamers 
seemed to reach after him, dragging the 
black, ominous bulk behind. Half a mile 
he made, the sweat standing out on his 
face, his breath coming in gasps. Another 
quarter mile. He was paddling with every 
scrap of strength and skill he had, yet the 
clouds were overhead now, reaching out 
and onward inexorably. 

A hundred yards from shore he hazarded 
a backward glance and saw the wind 
sweeping across the bay, a line of turbu- 
lent, tossing spray. It caught him with 
incredible swiftness, hurled the canoe for- 
ward, whirled it about, and before Steve 
could realize what was happening, he found 
himself struggling in the water. 

He lost his paddle, but managed to keep 
a grip on the canoe, and swimming in a 
sort of daze, he finally dragged himself 
and it ashore. There, utterly done up, he 
flung himself face downward on the sand 
and lay for he knew not how long, drawing 
in the air in long, gasping gulps. 

At length, still panting, he raised his 
head and slowly gained his feet. The sur- 
face of the bay was torn into a sea of 
angry, tossing whitecaps. The wind 
shrieked past him, driving gusts of fine 
spray into his face. Darkness was falling 
fast, relieved now and again by a vivid 
flash of lightning. 

Uncertain whether the men would ven- 
ture across in the teeth of the storm, he 
felt that if they did make the attempt they 
might appear at any moment. So he made 
haste to drag the canoe back of a mass of 
beach grass. 


|! was as well he did. Scarcely had he 
flung himself down beside the upturned 
keel and hunched his shoulders against the 
driving rain which had begun to pelt him, 
when out of the curtain of mist and shadow 
the dory flashed suddenly into his startled 
consciousness. He heard nothing of the 
engine; the shrieking of the wind and the 
first rattle of thunder drowned every 
sound. He simply saw, by the aid of the 
lightning and his straining vision, the bow 
of the dory with billows of foam spreading 
out on either side, cleaving the waves not 
fifty feet from shore. In another moment 
he heard the crunch and grating of the 
boat _beaching, followed by a confused 
mingling of voices. 

It was not yet absolutely dark, and his 
eyes were by this time accustomed to the 
scene. Presently he could make out a 
number of shadowy figures bunch together 
and bending over. They were dragging 
the dory up the beach; he gould tell that 
by their strained attitudes and their slow 
approach. Nearer they came to the screen 
oF grass and nearer still, for not so much 
from chance as from the extreme narrow- 
ness of the point, they had landed at al- 
most the same spot as Steve. Now he 
could make out the party quite clearly, 
black silhouettes against the grayish black 
of the sea behind them. 
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They had halted now, not half a dozen 
feet from his hiding place, and were bend- 
ing over the dory and taking out the tins. 
Their backs were towards him, but as 
Steve lay there blinded by the flashes of 
lightning and deafened by the rolls of 
thunder, he felt, somehow, that on the con- 
tents of those tins hung the solution of his 
mystery. If he could only find out that, 
and the identity of the man who had drawn 
him hither, he would know whether he was 
on the trail of something underhanded and 
lawless, or had happened on an innocent 
or merely eccentric piece of business. 

Though he could make out nothing but 
their outlines, his eyes had not left the 
four men for an instant. He even raised 
himself a little and parted the screen of 
beach grass in an effort to keep track of 
their movements. Presently he saw that 
they had straightened up. Apparently 
they had removed all the tins, and he won- 
dered eagerly what would be the next step. 
Then, of a sudden, as they stood there, 
another jagged fork of light flashed 
through the dark storm clouds, and Steve 
caught his breath and narrowly escaped 
crying out in amazement. 


TS blinding glare showed him two of 
the men erect and partly facing him; 
but it did more than that. It awakened 
memory at last. And as the blackness 
settled down again, thick and stifling, the 
rain, the wind, the whole wild, storm-swept 
strip of coast vanished. The darkness re- 
mained, but it was the tempered darkness 
of a street in Washington the night of that 
thrilling day over a year ago—the day 
after the declaration of war. Back of 
some iron palings loomed the outlines of 
the German embassy. Beside the curb 
stood a motor car from which two men 
had just alighted. As Steve, hurrying 
home from a belated engagement, came 
opposite them, their faces were illumined 
brilliantly for a moment by the glare of a 
passing headlight. One of those men was 
the German Ambassador himself. The 
other— 

No wonder Steve Haddon had almost 
betrayed himself at what that lightning 
flash revealed. No wonder, he asked him- 
self excitedly, what sinister business could 
have brought that other—here. 

(To be concluded) 


Luminous Paint in Warfare 


we ingenious uses have been found 
of late for luminous paint. Watches 
with dials which glow in the darkness are 
becoming common, and only the other day 
an order was given for 100,000 marching 
compasses with luminous needles to be 
carried by soldiers at the front. Immense 
uantities of luminous cloth are used by 
the soldiers who go over the top. It is cut 
into small rectangles about ten inches long 
and fastened to the collars of the uni- 
forms. The soldiers can thus recognize 
their own men in an indiscriminate fight 
in the dark. The luminous paint is also 
smeared on the end of sharpened sticks 
which when stuck into the ground make a 
fairly clear beacon. 

Luminous wage is also used by the mile 
for a variety of purposes. In this way the 
stretcher-bearers mark the paths they are 
to follow. It has been found that on a 
dark night the luminous paint is visible 
for only sixty feet. A soldier can dip his 
hand in the paint and signal by describing 
letters in the air or by ish ty ing, 
knowing that the enemy-cannot see him a 


hundred feet away. 
F. A. Corrs. 
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What Makes the Dayton ] 
Run So Easy? 


EXTRA Lares, high duty (AA) balls are 
used, both front and rear,on DAYTON Bi- 
cycles. The bearings are ‘two point’ which. 
insure longer and better service from the 
balls. 









Dayton Bicycles 


come to you in perfect alignment—and stay 
so, because of special features of construction 
and reinforcement. Perfect alignment makes 
for easy running. 

The cups and cones containing the ball bearings are special- 
ly treated, and the one-piece drop-forged crank prevents the 
danger of a loose crank under the strain and stress of service. 

WRITE for FREE CATALOG 











Ride the easily running DAYTON! Write 

us today for free Catalog —telling how to 

make money and save time with a bicycle. 
Cycle Dept. « 

The Davis Sewinc Macuine Co, 
Dayton, Ox10 















DAYTON FEATURES— Splash-protector on all 
models. 18 guage one-inch tubing. Ball races ground 
on carborundum wheel. All joints brazed by dipping 
method. Extra strong seat-post grip. Backed by 23 
years of successful bicycle manufacturing. 

‘ (See other features in Ad No. 5 
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STAMPS 


[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 











STAMPS ON APPROVAL 


Send us the name of your father or some 
other responsible person and we will send 
you some approval sheets free. These sheets 
contain many stamps which you may not 
have. 

If you see any stamps you want, take them 
off and return the approval sheets along 
_ the correct amount for the stamps you 
take. 

If you wish, we will put you on our “approval 
service” list. This service entitles you to re- 
ceive approval sheets every little while. And 
if you’re specializing in U. S. stamps, Brazil 
stamps or in the stamps of any country what- 
ever, we will give you sheets with the kind 
of stamps you want. Let us know what you 
want! 

Don’t delay—but remember you must send 
us your father’s or mother’s permission in 
writing. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
127 Madison Avenue New York City 


STAMPS SS ict fx 
ico, , Tuniged, Jara, ‘ee, — Oc 
1000 finely inixed,, 400; 65. 














c. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brillante A Ave.. St. Louls, Mo. 


SNAPS 150 Different Foreign, 0c. 


65 ae U. 8., including 
1 and $2 reven ve 


for Ile. order we 
ree our pamphlet which telis “How ry Make a Collec- 


tion queen 
EN ‘CITY STAMP & COIN CO., Room 35 
604 Race Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


“TEAM-WORK”—<very scout knows its 

value; we apply itto 
stamp collecting; write and ask us—we’ll tell you 
how, and send you some stamps on approval that’ll 
make your eyes stick out. CONCORD STAMP 
CLUB, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 


STAMPS FREE. $3 by to ie? itary Weekly 


Stamp News, Portland, Me., and ch 
. Foreign; 16 diff. revolutle Mexico: Tranvvaal 
1893, 2! a on ish om gues 2 ai 50 diff. U. S.; Bolivia 
Uk, le be catalog 0: Zo ait, Japan, C7 SPECIAL: 
e new Can: 
“Fathers of the Conf eration.” if you ask for it. " 


OLD COINS Wanted—$2 to re vo _ for 
hundreds of old all 
New iils'td Coin before 1895 and send TEN scents 13 our 
Rig Lg Get. Post ed At Once.” CLARKE GOIN 
‘osted 
G0. Box 10. Le fey: WY. 18 4 


Approval Selections at 70°% Discount 


required. Boy Scout maniuettp sufficient. 
1000 mixed stamps, 8 cents postpaid. 


Beference 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna. 
STAMPS FREE 1, teal eae 


8c. Men —" this pa; Dossi! 
send names 2 collectors. We ” a 


QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


12 Japan and 5 unused Cuba to applica: 
Is. 100 different Asia, e0e. 100 different 
aaa fipercee. 800. 12 different —_ indies, 


Oc. Lists containi dred pepaine 
UNIVERSAL ‘STAMP Con MT. clem Ss, MICK. 
TAMPS =; different stamps, 3c postage: 10 


different f col 
= ta eee ing, 15030 Sweden 





























Tolede Stamp Co. Dept. B Teledo, Ohio 
WAR STAMPS *% ca’s “ities sin Europe = 
alse 6x9 In. 


‘Album te hota 360. sta — aq! mps, Pert. G d 

Metall for 100. 25 diff, Mexleo areas, snd fae Ss 
af. tna from 25 diff. co: les free to ap H- 
tans. "GEORGE B. LINN COMPANY. Columban, Ohio. 


HA neg gy yoy oY STAMPS, Big list, Coupons, 
aa, Approval = cee. for name, ad- 
é wee “yt STAMP CO., 


FREE! 25 DIFFERENT BRITISH COLONIAL 
to oval. Postag 
NICKLES. Hoom 16, 125 Fin, Aven Washington, D.C. 
Coins, Stamps, indian Relics Exchanged for 
United Profit Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 
COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
AMPS. 105, China, etc., stp. an Ae list 
s, 2c. Album (500 pictures Cata. 
stps. of world 12c. Agts. 50%. A. BULLARD & CO., 
Sta, A9, Boston, Mass. 
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Real News for Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 








issued by the Government for use 

by persons dealing in stocks at 
Stock Exchanges, Boards of Trade, Pro- 
duce Exchanges and similar places where 
their documents are taxed to provide funds 
with which to finance the war with Ger- 
many. All stock transfers and future de- 
livery contracts are subject to taxation 
under the war legislation enacted by Con- 
gress last October, and the new stamps will 
be in colors that are = from those 
of the current revenue labe 

When the Bureau of Tietsiti and 
Printing in Washington was nearly ready 
to print the new stamps it found that the 
Government’s supply of colored inks had 
run short. As the Bureau was busy put- 
ting forth Liberty Loan, Boy Scout and 
other necessary war literature, it was de- 
cided to prepare a provisional issue, and 
these stamps are now in use. 

Upon the 2, 4, and 10 cent and the 1, 2, 
8, 5, 10, 30 and 60 and 100, 500 and 1,000 
dollar (and perhaps other) denominations 
of the current documentary revenues, is- 
sued in 1917, the overprint STOCK 
TRANSFER has been placed, in two lines 
in black letters). FUTURE DELIVERY 
has been similarly surcharged upon each 
of these values also, thus making two sets. 
And upon the $5 blue and $10 yellow of 
the retired 1914 documentary series, 
STOCK TRANSFER has been. over- 
printed, also in two lines in black. 

To the surprise of collectors this pro- 
visional series contains also a 20 cent value, 
in rose, bearing the one surcharge or the 
other. There was no such denomination 
issued as part of the 1917 revenue issue, 
so that it appears now, for the first time, 
only with an overprint, leading philately 
to surmise that it will be issued later un- 
surcharged, as a 1918 addition. 

As soon as the Government’s supply of 
colored ink is restored and the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing finds the time, the 
permanent stamps for the stock transfer 
and future delivery documents will be 
printed—unsurcharged labels in new col- 
ors to replace the present provisionals. 
Meanwhile the latter assure more than 
thirty new spaces for the stamp albums of 
the future, when these revenues will, be- 
cause of their war taxation character, be 
regarded by American collectors as among 
the most ‘interesting in their country’s 
philatelic history. 


Stamp Chatter 


HE Government’s plan of raising rev- 

enue by i ee eng to 8 cents the post- 
age on an ordinary letter has, it is esti- 
mated, been adding $5,000,000 monthly to 
Uncle Sam’s war chest. Remember that 
each time a boy living in Michigan or 
Maine or Montana or some other State 
writes a letter to the editor and incloses 
a stamp for a reply, two cents is con- 
tributed to the Government to help win 
the war! 

It is apparent that the prizes received by 
the winners in the January stamp contest 
were satisfactory. John St. John of Mont- 
clair, N. J., writes that the packet of 300 
varieties of United States stamps added 
more than 200 varieties to his collection of 
1,800. “I think it was well worth the time 


OMe revenue stamps are to be 


and trouble I spent,’ he writes. Edgar 

ans of Cincinnati writes that not 
only did the 800 varieties add 150 new 
stamps to his collection of 3,000, but that 
from the other 150 he was able to replace 
in his collection some stamps of poorer 
quality. “I do think this worth striving 
for,” he adds. Charles A. Barbier of New- 
ark, N. J., found in his prize packet of 
1,000 varieties, “quite a number” which he 
did not have in his collection of 3,000. 
Maurice Davier of Montclair, N. J., found 
that his collection of 4,000 was similarly 
aided by this packet. Nearly all of the 
100 varieties which Leopold Roth*of New 
York City received, were newcomers to his 
collection, and he writes he is “sure every- 
one who entered the contest had. great 
fun.” Orlo H. Spear of Barre, Vermont, 
found fifty new stamps in his hundred- 
varieties packet. 

The stamp editor has reason to believe 
there is no basis for_a published story that 
the Government has made another error in 
printing our stamps. This report says that 
in making the new 8 cent envelopes a mis- 
take was made by placing a figure 2 to 
the left and a figure 8 to the right, thus 
having two different values appear on one 
stamp. We are informed that no such 
misprint occurred. 

The Chinese Government is considering 
the idea of printing its stamps hereafter 
on watermarked paper, in order to mini- 
mize the possibility of the labels being 
counterfeited. It was for this same rea- 
son that the United States adopted the 
watermark system nearly a quarter-cen- 
tury ago. 

Siam has issued a Red Cross series. 
The charity labels are the 2, 3, 5, 10 and 
15 satang values of the current series over- 
printed with a red circle containing a red 
cross. This is a new design of surcharge. 

In the Bahamas the war stamps have 
been increased in number by the surcharg- 
ing of the 14, 1 and 8 pence and 1 shilling 
denominations with WAR TAX. 

At the time when this issue of Boys’ 
Lire goes to press the stamp editor had 
not received expected information of im- 
portance to philatelists in connection with 
the censorship question. The “spy code” 
situation involving stamps was set forth 
on the April page, and the editor had 
hoped to be able to announce this month 
the course of action the Government will 

ursue. Next month we shall probably 

ave something definite to tell. 


Another Contest! 


MS prizes for brains! The popu- 
larity of the January prize contest 
was evidenced by the number of letters 
received in reply, and many boys have 
asked how soon there was to be another. 
The one this month is harder than the one 
in January and will require greater perse- 
verance to solve it—but “the harder the 
effort the greater the fun” is a good maxim 
to keep in mind! 

The block contains 100 letters. Moving 
from square to square, either up or down 
or to the left or to the right, or diagonally 
in any direction, never skipping a square 
but always moving from one letter to an 
adjoining one, you may spell out the name 
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que $22 and up 
TE Foo. 


Motor Boats 
Rowboat Motors 


CATALOG FREE. 
Please state what kind of. boat you are interested in. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
188 Ellis St., Peshtigo, Wis. 












Eels, Mink, Mepkrete, and 
Catch Fish, fet 
New, ,Soitng, Gatrelera ess Steel Wire Trap, 
iste seivrite for Dr or price fist, and fre ates 
ak SB GREGORY. Devt 242 St. Louis, Mo. 








p DRUMS. FREE 


4 pA => y ~3-- 
Free. You pay one dollar week- 
ly for thirty-two lessons as 
More liberal terms for 

rum sent wi it 
lesson. Motion pictures analyze 
the beats. We teach and sup- 
plybrass band instruments. Write 


Vaternational Cornet School, 736 Federal St., Beston 
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cash. 
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WATIONAL FOOD & FUR 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 


cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex: | 


bert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 


satisfactory service.] 
“a. iatatine 


20 aun caae 
Fisk. “STAME C co., “Foteds, Ohio ** 


23 STAMPS Fre #2 atest vp, 
all for 5c. Mention aoe Sinind i Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 


25 STAMPS * fom Fg foreign cogatrice. 25 vari- 
Hustrated album 
and hinges, 10c. WRIGHT, “a ye st. Boston, Mass. 


10! DIFFERENT re om waering | uations, etc., 10c, 
varieties United Sta‘ 50 varieties Roumania 35c. 
RSCH & POTTER, 00 “Widener Bids. Philadelphia. 


FREE 5 unmsed French Colonies to Approval a 
Epwin H. Balzer, FARMINGDALE, N Y. 




















105 different stamps for 1 i rye be buy 50c worth 
from approvals. MICHAEL, 3602 PRAIRIE, CHICAGO. 
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of persons, living or dead, whose portraits 
have appeared on postage stamps in the 
past or are to be found on stamps of cur- 
rent issue. For example, beginning at the 
only W to be found, and moving upwards, 
to the left, u a diagonally to the left, 
downwards = sy to the left, down- 
wards diagonal 

diagonally to the right, upwards diagonally 
to the left and upwards diagonally to the 
right, you can spell the name of “Wash- 
ington.” Any letter may be used as many 
times as necessary providing you have 
meanwhile moved on to an adjoining 
square. As you cannot find two betters 
alike which adjoin, you may not hope to 
spell out such names as Jefferson, Perry, 
Allende or any other name which contains 
two adjoining letters alike. 

The names found must be those of real 
persons—not mythological or emblematical 
characters, such as Minerva, Ceres, Ameri- 
ca, Liberty, Justice, and so on. It is not 
required to state the titles, such as King 
George, President Wilson, Queen Victoria, 
and so on, in sending in your replies, but 
just the names themselves, as George, Wil- 
son, Victoria. Nor is it necessary to find 
the titles hidden in the letter-block. In 
sending in the answers, however, three 
rules must be followed: first, the list must 
be arranged alphabetically; second, the 
name of the country issuing the stamp on 
which the portrait is found must appear 
after each name; third, the earliest date 
when the person’s portrait was placed on a 
stamp of that country must be given. Thus, 
“Washington” will appear in your list as 
follows: 

Washington United States 1847 

The contest is open to everyone, so, of 
course, every reader of Boys’ Lire may 
compete. Send answers to the editor of 
this department. All replies must be in by 
May 25—not later! State your age. The 
contestant who sends in the greatest num- 
ber of correct replies obtained by follow- 
ing all the rules will win first prize,—a 
packet of 800 varieties of United States 
stamps. The second prize list will entitle 
its author to 1,000 varieties of foreign 
stamps. Third prize is a packet contain- 
ing 100 varieties of stamps with pictures 
of animals and birds of many climes. 
Fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh prizes are 
packets each containing 85 varieties show- 
ing pictures of marine craft. In case of 
ties the respective prize will be given to 
each tying contestant. Write only on one 
side of the paper. Questions will be an- 
swered only if a three-cent stamp is in- 
closed for reply. Names of prize-winners 
will be published on the July stamp page. 

Here is the letter-block: 


URTHCABODU 
FLAEZWLASE 
AUKMADMICI 
RTADSTIOVTX 
NVLHNPLNAE 
OYIOSAMEDL 
MANRTWCORA 
KCLGUHNS BH 
EUONSOEMIA 
CBA DS 2 &2°7-9 


A War Collection 


Philately now has a section all its own 
in the Imperial War Museum in London. 
Here will be assembled as many as possi- 
ble of the varieties of franking labels,— 
now over 8,000,—for which the world con- 
flict has been responsible. 


to the ‘right, upwards | 








Greatest of all . 
Outdoor Numbers 


Joyous out-of-door days are 

here. You must read the May num- 

$a ber of The American Boy, ig 
gest, brightest Outdoor number 

we have ever published. Such a 





list of contributors! There’s a 
great story 
“Fire—and Life Life—and Death” 


By By Dillon Wallace 


the Labrador explorer and author 
of many wonderful boy books. 
“My Beaver Pal” by Enos A. Mills, 
tells the curious experience of this 

Mountain guide 








famous 
= the shyest “, all creatures, 
fine pictures. “A Wilderness 











e of a thrilling ; adventure 
in the African Jungle. “The Lake 
in the Woods” is a boy’s strange 
experience on a mysterious —_ 
—a mystery sto’ ory. That’s onl 
fate, of w eo to come in thi 
issue of 
Avirxican p Boy 
, Brightest, Best Magazine 
ay all the World”’ 
Dan a has a special article 
with = a illustrations: Hon. 
e, Secretary of the 
Scrdantoclbers on national oppor- 
tunities for outdoor boys. Anthony 
Fiala, the great explorer, tells a 
rsonal experience story on“How 
ot to Get t.” Edw Cave, 
the former editor i Besseaten, 
gives some r Fun.” 
“Woodcraft raft Tricks” i isa ‘valuabie 
feature by Arthur F. Rice, Secre- 
tary of the Camp-Fire Club of 
America. D. , the noted 
naturalist, writes about animals, 
giving intimate experiences. And 
there are still other fine outdoor 
features. 
In addition, The American Boy 











<— for May will oon another 
“In the Flare 


Jimmy oy sta e 
Pit,"in which thayoung American 








(i 


Black House” (the 
question being, is it hau ted?) ; 
another instalment of “The te 
Blackfoot,” on how the Indians 
lived when the West was wild, and 
a boy’s experiences among them; 
ee another instalment of Wm. 

oe liger’s reat baseb all sto’ story 
hting for Fairview.” 


corporal makes a visit to No Man’s 
{ Land; “The 





Toall Sey fine list of read- 
ing add the many helpful 
po boone and features; the 
striking illustrations! 

Every month The American Boy 
is read by over 500,000 American 
$1.50 a year 
15c¢ a copy on news-stands 


Ask Father or Mother to sub- 
scribe for you, or earn the menez 
and subscribe yourself. Sen 
your subscription direct to 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
Ne. 125 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 














PASSEPARTOUT WORK 


There’s real fun and profit in making 
passepartout frames for your favorite 
pictures. And you can make other 
useful glass novelties with a “RED 
DEVIL” Glass Cutter. A sample tool, 





style 024, sent postpaid for 15c. 
Send for Free Glass Cutter Booklet. 


Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc. 


103 COIT ST., IRVINGTON, N. J 
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Little 
brothers of 

the big Vacuum 
Cup Automobile 
Tires. Same distinc- 
tive chestnut colored 
tread. Same principle of 





skid-prevention—suction. 


Pennsylvania 


VACUUM CUP 
BICYCLE TIRES 


The Cups, slightly reduced in size, give 
a very resilient tread and high speed. 
One universal size, made to fit either a 28”x 
28”x1%4", or 
Juvenile sizes. 


rim. Also 


28”x15%” 


Price (Single Tube or 
Clincher), each $3.75 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 


a 
‘PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY i 


ie MIRE EN: st manana 














Jeffery’s uss Canoe Glue 


BEST FILLER FOR CANVAS 


i 
to a canoceist as ar kit toa 
egeietes, Itisa chante. 
on- no 
be wi 2. not 
the can, but wi be 


each: by mail 40¢ 


as today. Friction top emergency cans, Bey a= Fd 
fete ited How 8 Mabs You Bost Leakproct.” Atell 
[_U. W. FERDINAND & CO. 152 Kavetend St. Boston, Mass.. U.S.A. 





Be Your Own 
Photographer 


by using Atlas Jr. 
Ready for instant use, one bottle 
making one gallon of solution 
which will last for several 








OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 

The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 

Choice Stock For Sale 

OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders 
of Airedale Terriers 
in the World 


Dept. G, La Rue, Ohie 
58 





months. 


Good for plates, film and paper. 50 
cents the 3-ounce bottle, Post Paid. 
Write for our price list. 


CARROWAY CO., Chemicals 
86 DEY STREET, N. Y. CITY 

















A Boy’s Life of Roosevelt 
(Continued from page 11) 











i ha ranch-house was completed in the 
late Spring. It was a spacious place 
for that region, and, in its plain fashion, 
comfortable and homelike. It was above 
all, “fit for womenfolks,” which was more 
than could be said of the shack with a 
dirt roof at Chimney Butte. Wilmot Dow 
was sent East in July “to fetch them out.” 

They came in early August. Will Dow 
with his newly wedded bride escorted Bill 
Sewall’s wife and three-year-old daughter. 
They were backwoods-women, self-reliant, 
fearless, high-hearted, true mates to their 
stalwart men. Before Roosevelt knew 
what was happening they had turned the 
new house into a home. Cowboys, hearing 
of it, came from a distance for a touch of 
home life and the luxury of hearing a 
woman’s voice. 


N the course of that summer, Roosevelt 

had ample opportunity to show the mettle 
he was made of. It happened that he was 
frequently forced to travel a hundred or 
a hundred and fifty miles from his own 
region in pursuit of lost horses. On one 
of these trips, he arrived at a small “cow- 
town” late one evening, stabled his horse 
in the shed behind the primitive little hotel 
and started to enter. 

Two shots rang out from the bar-room. 

He hesitated with his hand on the door. 
He did not quite like that kind of wel- 
come. But the night was chilly and there 
was nowhere else to find lodging. 

There were several men in the bar-room 
besides the bartender, all, with one ex- 
ception, smiling in a way that suggested 
that they would rather be doing something 
else. The exception was a shabby-looking 
individual in a broad-brimmed hat who 
was walking up and down the floor, talk- 
ing and swearing. He had a cocked gun 
in each hand. Roosevelt, happening to 
glance up at the clock as he entered, no- 
ticed that there were two or three holes 
‘in its face. 

“Four-eyes!” shouted the bully as he 
spied Roosevelt. 

There was a nervous laugh from the 
other men, who were evidently sheep- 
herders. 

Roosevelt joined in the laugh. 

“Four-eyes is going to treat,” cried the 
man with the gun. 

There was another laugh. Under cover 
of it, Roosevelt walked quietly to a chair 
behind the stove and sat down, hoping to 
escape notice. 

But the bully had had everything his 
own way so far and evidently had no in- 
tention of being put off. Possibly he con- 
strued the newcomer’s quiet bearing as 
timidity. He crossed the room to where 
Roosevelt was sitting. 

“Four-eyes is going to treat!” he re- 
peated. } 

Roosevelt passed the command off as a 
joke. But the bully became only more 
offensive. He leaned over Roosevelt, 
swinging his guns and ordering him in foul 
language to “set up the drinks for the 
crowd.” . 

It occurred to Roosevelt that the man 
was foolish to stand so near, with his heels 
together. “Well, if I’ve got to, I’ve got 
to—” he said and rose to his feet. 

As he rose, he struck quick and hard 
with his right just to one side of the point 
of the jaw, hitting with his left as he 
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You Can’t Help Wantinij An 


AUTO- WHEEL 


Convertible 
ROADSTER 


when you see one in action. She’s the 
fastest Tcnasjer on wheels. Roller bearings, 
dust-proof hub caps, steel axles—built like 
an automobile. She never has been beaten 
in a race, and think of it—when you want 
to haul something in her, all you do is 
turn over the si and she’s a perfect 
roadster. 

This Convertible Roadster was patented 
Nov. 7, 1916, and the U. 8. Government 
=, won’t let anyone else make one like her— 

: so whatever you do, be sure you don’t take 

i an imitation. Look for the name Auto- 
Wheel. 

Get our booklet about the Auto-Wheel 

. Send us the names of three 
Coaster Wagon Dealers, mentioning which 
one handles the Auto-Wheel, and we will 
send you our book and also a 


3 FREE PENNANT 
' 





Write us today. 


BUFFALO SLED COMPANY 
431 Schenck St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y, 
in Canada: Preston, Ont, 














Boston 


Garter A¢_/ 
N 


Grown Up Boys 


Who have put on long trousers 
enjoy the comfortable security 
given by the Boston Garter. 

It allows freedom of action—keeps 
ankles smooth and trim and does not 
bind. Put on in a jiffy and never lets 
go until released, 

Ask for it by name— 


1 Boston Garter 
Vidhya 


Sold Everywhere. 25c., 30c., 35c., 50c. 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 
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right. 

The bully fired both guns, but the bullets 
went wide as he fell like a tree, striking 
the corner of the bar with his head. Roose- 
velt prepared to drop on his ribs with his 
knees, but the man was senseless. The 
sheepherders, now loud in their denuncia- 
tions, hustled the would-be desperado into 
a shed. When he came to, he went to the 
station, departed on a freight, and was 
seen no more. 

Another time he sat in the office of The 
Bad Lands Cowboy with a number of cow- 
punchers. The talk was more than pic- 
turesque and the most foul-mouthed was a 
famous “bad man” named Jim, who had a 
reputation for shooting on the slightest 
provocation. 

Roosevelt stood the foul stuff as long 
as he could. Then he looked Jim straight 
in the eye and “skinned his teeth” and said: | 
“Jim, I like you. But you are the nastiest- | 
talking man I ever heard.” 
| There was deep silence in the room. Then | 
| a sheepish look crept over the “bad man’s” | 
|face as he said apologetically: “I don’t 
belong to your outfit, Mr. Roosevelt. All| 
the same I don’t mind saying that mebbe | 
| I’ve been a little too free with my mouth.” | 
They were friends from .that day. | 


(To be continued in June Boys’ Lire) | 








Rules for Photo Contest | 


| 1. Photographs submitted for competition must 
be sent in not later than the 10th of the month 
| previous to the month of publication. | 
| 2. Pictures must be first of all scouty and | 
| prints should be clear and sharp. | 
| 3. Each picture submitted must have name and | 
| address of sender clearly written or printed on | 
the back. | 

4. Where return is desired photos must be 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope 
or cover. 

5. Pictures accepted and published become the 
property of Boys’ Lire. 

6. egatives not accepted. 
, 7. Do not send letters relative to other. sub- 
jects with photographs. 

Subjects for future competitions will be an- 

Bounced in June issue of Boys’ Lire 


Photo Contest Winners 


Following is the list of a winners for May: 
ilton E. Morris, South Hampton, L. I. 
2. P, I. Rutledge, Troop No. 16, by No. 35, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
u - Scout Joseph Gill, R. F. D. 19-a Lehi, 
ta 


4. Chester R. Hubbard, Leatherwood Lane, 


Wheeling, West Va. 

5. Scout C. Walsh, Pawling, New York. 

6. Wm. Aufenauger, 115 Roosevelt Ave., 
Corona 


be. Ee 
7. Chrisby B. DuBose, Luchow, China. 
8. Oh Bowen, 140% N. Barry Street, 


Olean, A 
9. Scout Frederic Kershner, 86 High View 
Ave., New Brighton, Staten Island. 

10. David Oruamnen, Lemmon, So. Dak. 

11. Rollo C. Hester, Scout Ex., Musekegon, 
Mich. 

12. Hi. 
Baltimore, 

13. Scout 
Denver, Col. 

14. R. A. Bautts, Emmet, Ark. 

15. George Porr, 314 Quail St., Albany, N. Y. 

16. Joseph Deiss, Twin Falls, Idaho. 

17. Wilton E. Morris, South Hampton, L. I. 

18. Chas. Henslee, Casstown, Ohio. 

19. W. R. Magee, Scoutmaster 584. 

20. E. Litsinger, 656 O’Farreil St., San Fran- 
risco, Cal: 2 

21. Harold Schrader, i Mich., R. F. D. 

22. Scoutmaster W. H. Davison, Scottsbluff, 


eb. 
23. K. Mackenzie, 82 Allen St., Leichhardt, 
New Zealand, N. S. W. 


A. Doran, Scoutmaster, Troop 156, 
Nobel Harden, 186 So. Corona St., 


24. Daniel O’Connell, Troop 109, 525 East 
146th St., New York. 
25. Irwin Plazzo, Scoutmaster Troop 1, Deer- 


field, Chicago, IIl. 

26. C. S. Allen, 325 Victoria Ave., Westmount, 
Montreal, Cana 

27. Herbert F. Fritz, 205 Hickory St., Johns- 
town, Pa. 

28. Charles Herbert, Pheenixville, Pa. 

29. Dan J. King, Idaho Falls, Ida., R. D. 4. 

30. Scout C. Rowley, 62 Beech St., East 

nge 





straightened out and then again with his | | 
igh 





First Prize awarded to Charles Herbert, Phe- 
nixville, Pa., for photograph No. 28. 


Scouts— 


Keep and comfortable 


in this fine tent— 


Waterproofed 
“The Rover” 


complete only $5.00 


The Waterproofing makes this 
tent water-tight without adding an 
ounce to its weight. Weighs only 7 
pounds—easy to pack on your back 
when going on a hike—no tent 
poles to lug along, you simply tie 
the ridge rope between two trees. 
Plenty of room for three or four 
boys. 


Made of high-grade khaki drill- 
ing, double sewed. Comes complete 
with ropes and stakes already to set 
up. You'll find it at your sporting 
goods store or send us post. office 
money order for $5.00. We ship 
the tent PREPAID. 


SABIC 
Waterproofed 


TENTS 


come in all sizes and prices—scout 
tents, camp tents, canoe tents, mo- 
tor tents, wigwam tents and nomad 


tents. 
FREE 


“Guide for Campers” and com- 
plete tent catalog. Tells all you 
need to know about preparing for 
the trip and making camp. Send 
for your Free Copy. 


THE FRED F. SABEY CO., INC. 
184 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








RIDE A gaa 
CHAMPION 


Bicycle and know there is no better made. 
Our Catalog shows 23 models and colors 
with up-to-date equipment. All Champions 
are of the same high quality, the only dif- 
ference in prices being according to the 
model design. 

WRITE TODAY for our catalog show- 
ing all bicycle accessories, tires, parts, etc. 
Tires $1.95 to $4.00 each. 

Our prices will astonish you. Do not 
buy until you have looked over our catalog 
and prices. Write now. A postal will do. 


World Cycle Co. ee Sone 
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Next Time PREVENT IT! 


Save costly repair bills. Make your tires 
wear TWICE AS LONG. Treat them with 
world-famous 


NEVERLEAK 
TIRE FLUID 


Quickly injected by means of handy tube. 
nnot injure tire. Automatically seals all 
punctures. 


Sold by all dealers and 
repairmen. 25¢ @ tube. 


“Look for the Green and Yellow Tube’’ 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Winning the Cycle Merit Badge 
By W. T. Farwell, Jr. 


L 








VERY scout his own repair man 


and the whole unit—cranks, axle and 


should be the slogan of the cycle sprocket—can be slipped out of the axle 


scouts. That is one of the reasons 
for the Merit Badge for Cycling. The 
bicycle is to the boy who owns it as the 
horse is to the Indian, and whoever heard 


shell Notice particularly the way the ball 
retainers face the cups and the arrange- 
ment of cones, washers and nuts. 


It is a good idea to lay these parts 


of an Indian permitting some one else to gown in a row in the order they occupy 
care for his war horse? No one, of course, jn the machine, thus ovelding any con- 
ater. 


and now that wheeling time is at hand fusion in re-assembling them 


Soak 


prehaps a few words on cycle cleaning will each part in kerosene and remove the 


be worth while. 


If you are out for the caked-up 


grease, much of which gathers 


Merit Badge (and every chap who owns jn the ball retainers; the balls themselves, 
a wheel should also own a merit badge), however, need not be taken out of the 


the following will help a great deal. 
Much can be done in the way of clean- 


cages. 


Each piece should be wiped dry, then 


ing and adjusting without going to the when the hanger is re-assembled the bear- 


trouble of taking the machine completely ings should 


well oiled and adjusted 


apart—especially if the bicycle be a new with sufficient play to allow the cranks to 
revolve freely and without a suspicion of 





binding. 


The detaching of the front wheel makes 





























Boys! Get a Bicycle; 
Dad Will Help You 











EMBLEMS of EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. Two 
FREE for the shown 











Cleaning head 
bearings with kero- 
sene clean out dirt 


necessary with most machines the spring- 
ing apart of the front forks. This must 
be done carefully so as to avoid straining 
them. Hold the fork blade with the fin- 
gers and press the wheel away with the 
thumb. Detach one side first and the 
other will easily follow. Some forks have 
slotted ends which simplify the operation. 


In removing the rear wheel, look out for 
the arrangement of the chain adjusters, 


Flooding bearings and in the case of a coaster hub there will 
with kerosene to be a brake arm to detach. Clean the wheel 

—— in the same way as those of the 
crank ha 


nger and ,observe the same care 


one. A bearing in any part of the ma- jin re-assembling. Don’t forget that the 
chine can be cleaned by loosening the adjusting cones should always be on the 
cones and injecting a plentiful supply of left side on both wheels. 


kerosene or gasolene and a it to 
run out. The ee wi 
the dirt out with it if 


of the bearings is flooded. 


until the grinding noise ceases and the 
fluid finally runs out clear. 


CatFY take down the head bearin 
wheels or bear- 
ing are kept in motion while every part pn the cones and swill out the head bear- 


pits - bicycle and one which is most frequentl 
After swilling out the bearings plenty pace. ee ty is the chain. That age or 7 


In most cases it will not be necessary to 
Simply loos- 


with kerosene, then oil and re-ad- 


just th 1 d they will ] 
Kerosene or gasolene should be injected one withent tar Sata toate 


r attention. 
One of the most important parts of the 


n is 


of lubricating oil of thin body must be vital to the easy running of the machine 


squirted in, otherwise the bearings will can readily 


be appreciated when we con- 


suffer, since, as most fellows know, neither cider that it is depended upon to deliver 
kerosene or gasolene is a lubricant. Be- the rider’s driving power to the rear 
fore this treatment the machine should be wheel. The chain is made up of about 
turned upside down and the chain en- fifty links, which work on little pins to 
tirely removed for separate cleaning opera- the number of about one hundred. In 


tion. The saddle should also be taken off 





to protect it from grease, etc. 

If the bicycle has been run a long time 
without cleaning or overhauling, a thorough 
job had best be made of it by taking down 
every bearing part, with the exception of 
the coaster brake, which, unless you have 
mechanical ability to overhaul it, should 
be left to the repair man. 

The cleaning and adjusting of the crank 
hanger bearings deserve special mention, | 
for these are the most important bearings 
in the entire machine. * taking down 
the hanger study its construction, using, if 
necessary, the description of the hanger 
which will undoubtedly be found in the 














catalog of the manufacturer who made nage Hub Pert—(1) Siiess nis end 


your bicycle. 

One-piece hangers can easily be re- 
moved by unscrewing the lock nut and 
then the cone on the fet hand side of the 


hanger. 


grease acc 
er. (8) Cone. (4) Ball retainer. (5) Cup. 


late in retainer. (2) Wash- 





The cone and the balls in the order that the chain may run smoothly 


retainer are slipped over the left crank over the sprocket wheels, it is absolutely 
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neat 


br os 


> 


essential that the links should work freely 
on the pins at each joint. 
In the roller chain the rollers bear upon 


the sprocket teeth, but the number of the. 


pins remains the same as in the block 
chain. Each one of these pins on which 
the links or rollers work constitutes a 
bearing, and, as they are exposed to the 
dust and mud, they accumulate dirt rapid- 
ly. Keeping these facts in mind, it is evi- 
dent that the chain of a bicycle is more 
responsible for the ease and comfort of 
the rider on the one hand, or trouble and 
annoyance on the other, than almost an 

other part of the machine. To run wel 

the bearings of the chain must be thor- 


oughly lubricated. 


o clean a chain thoroughly it should be 
soaked in kerosene for a half a day or 
more. Take a shallow pan and on the 
bottom lay a couple of blocks of wood. 
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? + the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 

Boys Life zine is issued monthly 

by the Boy Scouts of 

America. It is the 

official magazine of that great organization 

and is devoted to the best interests of 
EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories 
about camping, woodcraft, handicraft, scout- 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
‘basketball, animals—in fact, every sport, 
recreation or activity in boys’ life, presented 
for the entertainment of ali boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy 
story” writers. Every issue profusely illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by fa- 
mous artists, and photographs from all over 
the world. 

It contains what every Scout wants to know 
about Scouting, and instructions that help 
Scouts to. pass their tests. 

The subscription price is $1.50 a year; 
single copies, 15 cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price for postage; foreign subscrip- 
tion requires 25 cents extra. 








Renewals If the magazine arrives with 


a renewal order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscription ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lire 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of ir- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lirz, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that 
all claims made with reference to it are as 
represented. 


The readers of Boys’ Lrre likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 
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the great out-doors. 


The Black Beauty Plan 'i..7°%, Stre_ths 


wheel at orce—no 


Firestone Blue Non-Skid Tires 


—the longest-weari easiest-riding tires made. 
Also: est saddle, most reliable coaster 
brake, the best hardened steel bearings obtain- 
able; exclusive grips that fit the fingers; 12- 
arm “B-B’’ sprocket; reinforced frame; dou- 
ble-braced front fork; motorbike peme bar; 
ete. 


the largest exclusive 
cycle house in America. 


U for the Black Beauty 
Write Today Catalog showing mode 
els and colors, and Plan in detail. Then 
pick out and tell us the one you want and 
we'll ship it without delay. 
SUNDRIES, Sr money. Get 

td our factory - price 
Sundries Catalog FREE. Everything for 
cyclists. Parts, accessories, supplies—Tires, 


. Horns, Pumps, Bells, Grips, Sad- 
dies. Handle Bars, Pedals, Repair Kits, etc. 


IHERE’S no other wheel in 
all cycledom like the Black 
Beauty. It’s different! Own- 
ing it means not only staunch- 
ness, raciness, 
% ee Fy Sry menty fin- 
sh, but a that - 
describable feeling of pride which comes from imowiine = 
you have the finest bicycle that can be built—a “bike” that 
stands out ’way ahead of all others. No mere picture can 
show you the irresistible charm of the Black Beauty. You 
mustseeit. That’s why we want to send it to you rightnow 


ON APPROVAL .FAEIORY ppiRect 


Not a cent need you pay to examine it. We take all 
the risk—and pay freight both ways should you de- 
cide to return it. You don’t have to pay cash. And 
there’s no dealer’s profit! You get Black Beauty at 
factory price. And you have months to pay for it! 
"| —while using it and enjoying the healthful pleasures of 


" Just ask for “Bicycle Catalog’’ 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 
Dept. C22, Philad 

































Youll save 
more than > 
enough in car | 
fareand spend- | 
ing money to fj 
take FS 
care 
of the 
Black 
Beauty 
pay- 
ments. 


Get the 
Catalog; 
then get 
> the “bike.” 


























or “‘Sundries Catalog.’’ Address | 


(Established 22 years) 
elphia, Pa. 

























Price List tod 


Rowe Mfg. Co. Dept. BL-5 


BOYS! Nine’ 


Ta Yes, sir: “Tip-Top” Baler beats & 
fey tGpen anything you ever saw for making money in your spare 
\ Fol. 8 shane ; time. Everybody has waste paper which they want to 
Price List lage: get rid of. You take it away and bale It Into “cash.” 


I tell you how to sort different grades of paper to bring 
highest prices—where to sell and ship and how to get a— 


Rowe 777-/oP Baler 


that will pay for itself in just a few 
for my Free Folder and offer. 
Ask them to give you a start in 
business, by hel you get a “Tip-T 
(made in 4 sizes). tthe Baler in 
barn or spare room and use it in your spare time. 


fillings. Send 

Show it to your folks. 
this money-making 

’’ Baler 
your ent, 


it for making money easy. Write for Folder and 


a9: address ALVIN V. ROWE, Pree =” Sy 


Galesburg, ML. Gf 


















Build and Fly Your Own 





Lt moe ol Plane 


in Aviation. Be an fasten wl 
. Learn 


Train yourself 
with an fy of your own. 






plane that will rise from the ground by its own power and 
fly like a big one. Build one, and train yourself in Aviation. 


Scale Drawings—Including Building and 
Flying Instructions—for these Aeroplanes 


Curtiss Milltary Tractor 25c. Gate Elving Boat 


Bleriot Monop ame 

Nieuport Monoplane erent 

Taube Monoplane (8 for . 75) Ceci Peoll 2 

IDEAL Model Aeroplane Construction Outfits, con- 

taining all parts and arn peotes to build 

these 5 ccoplanes, are sold by Leading Toy, Sportin 

Goods and Department Stores at $4.00 to $7.00. 
ik your dealer for them. Send for Free List oi 

Stores which sell these outfits. 

Send Sc for This Aeroplane Catalogue .; 
Tells about Model Aeroplanes, Aeroplanes, 
Flying Toys; and parts and supplies to build 
with. 48 pages for five cents. Send for this book t 

IDEAL panerL Ane & suPPLy courant 

Warren St. and West Broadway, New 
























FOR SPRING HIKES 
AND SCHOOL LUNCHES 


VACUUM FOOD CANTEEN 


___rhe Violin — 








"Bo from seven to tw: 
bi torstart the 


Wuacizer Ppa ap ht bas ty hah dy 


our violin booklet and special off 
will be andst ne obligations Write tales _ 


The Warlitzer Co. 


BA mg ie 2 stds aa in life. 


: Easy Payments! 
~~"! Write Today 2/5 = 


Seen a. Chastonetl. 0. 


Your Boy Should Study 


Se 











newest patriotic novelty, sho 
ing the enameled colors in circles 

















J 


Will Keep your lunch as hot as you eat 
it for twelve hours or more. Will keep things. cold 
much longer. On hikes or for your lunch at 


town. Sample 25c. 


P. F. WOODWORTH & CO., 
Plainville, Mass. 


Show your colors in motion. 
The windmill scarfpin is the 


it revolves. Secure the agency for your 


w- 
as 








re of ways. Keeps 
Hquids hot or + as well as solid food. Capacity 
t. Protected 





of vacuum jar 1 agains 
in heavy tin case, with springs to absorb shocks. 
Detachable —— cover and adjustable strap to 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 








THIS BICYCLE BOOK FREE 


match 

No. 1219. yy = PTYTTETIT TTT TTT $2.00 Be a Bicycle Repairman—tells how to repair every- 
Department of Scout Supplies how to care for Se the working ports of ohh meien of 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA “ab value beck cattatng fe cue Adee 

200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY PIERCE CYCLE SUPPLY CO. 











The chain coiled up is laid on these. Then 
the kerosene is poured in, completely cov- 
_—, the chain, and the pan rocked for 
ile, so that the grit is washed out 

and settles at the bottom. 
When removed from this bath, the chain 
should be wiped dry and then given a 
similar bath in good lubricating oil, and 

















How to give your chain an oil bath 


each joint worked until it moves freely. 
Wipe it dry and — on the machine, 
carefully adjusting the rear wheel, so that 
the chain is neither too tight nor too loose. 

There is no one substance suitable for 
lubricating both the inside and the out- 
side of the links of a chain. Oil alone 
will answer for the inside of bearings and 
dry stick graphite for the outside. 

The cardinal principle of chain lubrica- 
tion is to keep the inside of the links clean 
and moist, and the outside clean and dry. 


When a chain has been thoroughly 
treated in this way once, the process need 
not be resorted to again for some time. 
For ordinary purposes, it is sufficient to 
place occasionally a drop of oil near each 
end of all the pins, where it will work in, 
and to brush the chain off frequently and 
rub the outside with stick graphite. 


The pedal bearings should by no means 
be forgotten, as they come in for much 
hard usage and will soon clog up and run 
stiff if neglected. They should fi frequently 
be taken apart and cleaned, oiled and re- 
adjusted. This can be done by unscrew- 
ing the dust cap on the outside end of the 
pedal, then lock nut and bearing cone 
can be taken off, and the pedal, together 
with the ball retainer, will slide off the 
pedal pin. 

Cleaning up the frame and nickel work 
is a comparatively simple operation. Caked 
mud can be removed with a damp cloth, 

















FOR 


BAN BEARD’S NEW BOOK of 


BUGS, BUTTERFLIES and BEETLES 


280 Illustrations 
from Dan’s own sketches, ¥. gS This is a 
strong, handsome ootare volume, an sin cilent present 
for any boy. BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 

6-sheet Calendar re 8% inches. 





Tax 
Ase Ph 
o > i 
gh ag 7 
) bo 0 students 


Book sent FREE 









New 
= —-, P Laws and —4 sclections inter- 
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and oth jee 
eet oe O.,.;: an || Learn Watchwork, Fate and 
andl = Beard’s Book........ for E avi A fine trade commanding a good sal- 
--y Scout Calendar...... $2.48 ngr Neary, and your services are always in 
IFE, 200 Fifth Ave., N. demand. Address HOROLOGICAL Department L, 


Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 


(1) Lock nut. (2) Washer. (8) Cone. 
(4) Ball retainer. One-piece crank hanger 
Assembled. 


care being taken not to scratch the enamel. 
Give all nickel parts a freqnent “once 
over” with an oiled woolen rag. This will 
prevent rust from forming. Rust, as you 
know, is a very serious thing when it at- 
tacks “bike” or rifle, or anything else of 
metal. A careful Scout is rust’s worst 
enemy 





The final adjustment of the bearings 
BOYS’ LIFE 


















and parts after everything is cleaned up, 
is a matter of considerable importance and 
should not be slighted. Bearings and chain 
should never be adjusted too tight, as not 
only will the machine run extremely hard, 
but the cones and cups will be unevenly 
worn or cracked and the balls are liable 
to break. To be on the safe side, there 
should be a barely perceptible play in all 
bearings after everything is tightened up, 
and the wheels, cranks and pedals should 
balance back and forth for some time be- 
fore coming to a full stop. 

The chain should be aod. but not too 
slack, to give the best results. If it is 
tight it will bind and make the machine 
run very hard. If there is noticeable back 
lash every time your feet come around to 
the up and down or perpendicular posi- 
tion of the cranks, it is a sure sign that 
you are not pedalling properly. 





‘Wild Pies | Have Met and Et 


(Continued from paye 8) 








When on the next morning we landed in 
the deep bay, which seemed to be the near- 
est point of approach to the supposed 
swamp, one glance about gave us the whole 
story. At some time the bay, which was 
fed by springs, had nearly bisected the 
island, then along came the wonderful 
beavers to build a dam across the middle, 
forming a large pond of spring water with 
the surface five feet above that of the lake. 
The dam is thick, and so solid it did not 
give at all when jumped upon. It must be 
very old, for the trees and bushes growing 
on it are quite large and the accumulation 
of forest litter back of it is almost com- 
pletely rotted away. 

All five of us piled into the one canoe 
that went around the dam for a tour of 
exploration. Two trolling lines were al- 
most immediately dropped over the side, 
much to the amusement of the remaining 
three passengers, for who ever heard, they 
said, of catching fish in a pond on an 
island in a lake? The laugh worked the 
other way, however. That little sheet of 
water was only a quarter of a mile long, 
half that distance in width, and apparently 
of no great depth anywhere, for there were 
so many fish in it there wasn’t room left for 
very much water. Add to the pies and 
rabbits, then, fried pike, baked pike, pike 
chowder, pike steaks, and pike. Some 
eats! What? 

An amusing incident happened late one 
afternoon at the beaver pond. I spied a 
small black head swimming with consider- 
able effort directly for the canoe, and sat 
motionless, supposing it to be a beaver 
whose curiosity had gotten the better of his 
usual good sense. When close by I held 
out a paddle and up climbed a poor, half- 
grown, half-drowned porcupine. Porkey 
just wrapped his legs about the paddle as 
affectionately as if it were a long lost 
brother. If I happened to let so much as 
the tip of his tail touch the water he would 
hug the paddle for dear life and hold on 
with his teeth also. A more woe-begone 
looking animal you never saw. 

While he spoke not a word, his sad little 
eyes were expressive of appreciation for 
being rescued from a watery grave. Evi- 
dently he understood our kindly intentions, 
for he showed no sign of fear except for 
that awfully wet water from which he had 
been lifted. When set ashore Porkey was 
in such a state of exhaustion he could just 
waddle away. 

We were also in such a state of exhaus- 
tion we waddled,—I mean paddled,—to 
camp for some pie. 
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You Pay!— 


Send the coupon below today for free cata- 
log of the 1918 Arrow Bicycle also full informa- 
tion on our remarkable ride-w: you-pay offer. 


The Arrow is built like the highest grade 
motorcycles, Guaranteed for five years. It offers 
the utmost in speed, comfort and easy riding. If 
you ride an Arrow you will have every reason 
to be proud of your bicycle—no one in your neigh- 
borhood will have one to equal it. You can have 
the Arrow in a wide variety of new models— 

motorcycle type shown here and others. All 
sizes for boys, men and women. Send the coupon. 


$5°° Down—Then 
$50° Per Month 


Where can you find a more liberal offer? 
An offer which enables you to oy = all the pleas- 
ures of bicycling with all its time-saving con- 
veniences in your business—and all for a small 
payment down and easy monthly payments there- 
— This offer is o; to everyone he 
sand girls _— 21 yearsof age providing the 
qnlarlacenas by parents or guardian. 


1918 Features Fests Light 
Escola willed a ge oe 
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NO RAISE in Prices! /= 


We have we decided pot torabe prices on the érrow, at least not for a while. You O Please F neyo s= pry 
Bottom befor “te . But we aoe een to bold these prices. Rapidly in- 2 


Prats formation 


war 
creasing coat materials raise The Ms ulars of -day rock-bottom 
cle on eres of sh.00 down and = or pee a — offer rod‘ Rider: t Proposiy 





Send the e Cou apes Today! 


a 
Don’t pF Learn about ‘the sensat sensational 1918 Arrow the fie cetiog” o 





fed, detail -@ ot ee a ay 47 offer frnich the “Arrow will pay f "4 
opportunity. Pig ee 


Arrow ( yele Co, Bs edta hss o, lil. 

















“Look at Bill Coast” 


“Geel—he’s going! That Atherton Brake 
is certainly a pippin. No wonder Bill's 
always talking Atherton.” 


Fellows who know realize that the 


ATHERTON COASTER BRAKE 
It Always Works 


















is strongest, fastest and surest. Never 
needs regulating—a few drops of oil once 
a year keeps it in perfect trim. Ask your 
dealer about it. 

FREE—For your bicycle—beautiful ini- 
tial letter. Send us names of three local 
bicycle dealers—we'll send you initial letter. 


BUFFALO METAL GOODS CO. 


184 Winchester Ave. BUFFALO, N. Y. 































































Just New 
Published 17th Edition 








O — to Every Boy Scout and Every Other Boy 
or Man Who Loves the Out-of-Doors 


If you are a Scout—this Scout Handbook will show you 
How to Earn Merit Badges 


498 Pages. 575 Illustrations. Total Sales of this Handbook nearly 900,000 copies 


A POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ALL OUTDOOR 
LIFE. Gives new information on Woodcraft, Wild Life, Camp- 
craft, Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First Aid, Life-Saving, 
New Things to Make, New Games to Play, etc., etc. Gives. 
requirements for new grade of Scouts, and for all merit badges. 
The complete program of the Boy Scout Movement, and detailed 
instructions by the most famous experts in all lines of scoutcraft. 
It’s “the most wonderful book for boys and all lovers of Nature’s 
out-of-doors ever published.” 


You Want It—And Should Have It And Can Get It Without Charge 


By Special Arrangement, a copy of the NEW HAND- 
BOOK will be sent FREE with BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine, a year’s subscription to which costs $1.50. 


ORDER NOW USE THIS BLANK 








NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Please send me one copy of the New. Revised (17th) Edition of the Handbook for Boys, and 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, for one year (12 isswes), for which find enclosed $1.50. 


NOTE—The* book and the 
magazine will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses if requested. 











The 1918 Boy Scout Calendar will be included in this offer if acceptance is received promptly. 


















COMPLETE Yt 


To introduce our 1918 Seed nd enough 
just off the press, we will send enough 
so pkgs youn Whale gusdan care 
P your whele 
Cucumbers, Lettuce, Peas, Celery,String\, . 
Beans, Onions, Beets, Radishes, Kale, 
Muskmelon, Watermelon, Beans, = d 
nips, Tomatoes, Carrots, Parsni 
Spinach, Squash, Cauliflower——a 
copy of our “Garden Instructor,” which 
tells how to plant everything. Price of 
this large collection and book complete, 
only $1.00. Think “< it, your whole / 
oe. for only $1. re er early. Or- 
er now. JAP OSEED ey 
Desk 400, South Norwalk, Co. 
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Send this advertisement and we will seal you free the big 


Hildebrandt book of Baits and Tackle. 302 sizes - 
kinds of bait—every one hand-made oon with a record 
fish getting. Send tod day; o mA Reg stamp will bring it. 


State if INE fly-fish o 
TH 'HICDEBRANDT & i) 


— JOHN. = 
555 tteh Street, Logansport, 1 





needed for New 


ger anics 
Positions. Write to- 
day. Find out about the 


vie Pre 









ng 
Airplane Industry. Government 
also needs thousands of men, fit your- 
self for “rye service to your country. 
We new course ein 
= and 


Pcie atonce Limit- 





ctical 








eden ene 
ed number of reduced tuition 
1645 431 Se. Dearborn 9t., Chicago 


RABBITS 


PROFITABLE OCCUPATION FOR BOYS 
— how to provide for Se 5 pd in meat. 
book: “The Rab! ow Select, 
Breed and Manage the Babbit and. Be 
Hare for Pleasure or Profit,’’ by breeders of 
long experience with rabbits. Eighth edi- 
tion, nicely illustrated, enlarged and much 
eres’ Price 25 cts. with sample copy of 
American Poultry Advocate containing 


jan_ Hare artment. 
CATE. Dept. 263, Syracuse, N. Y. 




















Pet Stock an 
POULTRY ‘ADV 





SAVE 25% to 60% 


on slightly used 
GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
weCameras and Lenses of every description 
Equal to new. Save money. Write now for 
Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing hundreds of money-saving bar- 
gains in slightly used and new cam- 
eras and supplies. All Seeds sold on 
10 days’ Free Trial. Money back if not satis- 
You take no Cy aes with us. We_have 
bee in the oftoge ographic ver 16 years. Write 
P heen CAMERA co. DEPT 155 
ig. 'S. Wabash Ave 
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On Nature’s Trail 


(Continued from page 16) 
“the dim lighted fastnesses of the forest,” 
and withers and blackens after being gath- 
ered and exposed to sunlight. The plant 
is familiar to many campers as a clammy, 
| white parasite generally found in the vicin- 
| ity of rotting trees and deriving its nour- 
ishment from decaying: vegetation. 


Protect the Creeping Fern 

We want every Scout to do a 
turn daily wherever the creeping fern 
is found in the vinicity of a camp. What 
the State of Connecticut has done for this 
fern we suggest that every Scout do; that 
is, protect it. I am glad that my own 
state has passed the following law: 
“Every person who shall willfull 
any shrub standing upon the land of an- 
other . . . or shall willfully cut, de- 
stroy or take away any creeping fern 
shall be fined not more than one 


injure 


hundred dollars, or imprisoned not more | 


than twelve months, or both.” 

The photograph on page 16 of this 
fern by Mr. G. B. Affleck of Springfield, 
Massachuetts, shows very nicely the detail 
of the leaf so that you need make no mis- 
take in its identification. . 


Flowers That Go by Twos 
A country boys know the twinberry 

or partridge berry. They call it the 
twinberry because on the end of each of 
the small red berries are two impressions 
left by the falling of two flowers. This is 
a brave little evergreen plant, obtainable 
at all times of the year, but it is only in 
summer that the tiny feathery flowers are 


An antiseptic liquid for use on 
little hurts. Forms a waterproof 
covering over the wound and 
allows it to heal naturally. 


In two sizes, at all druggists, 15c., 30c. 
NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 














found. The illustrations on page 16 are | 


made from plants that were growing in a 
damp atmosphere such as may be made in 
an old aquarium that will no longer hold 
water. Cover the tank with a sheet of 
glass and keep it as a miniature conserva- 
tory. The full beauty of the flowers is 
not apparent unless they are examined un- 
der some magnification. The accompany- 
ing illustrations were made with a short 
focus lens and long bellows camera. They 
are therefore somewhat enlarged. 


The Hunter and His Dogs 


i bp one thing be assured once _ for | 


all—Bootes is a driver, but just what 
he is driving, if one takes all history into 
consideration, is somewhat of a puzzle. 
The name, pronounced Bo-o-tez, signifies 
a driver of oxen from the Greek word 
bous, meaning ox. Even nowadays, when 


the farmer calls his cattle, he says, “Bos, | 


bos, bos,” and in addition to this he very 
frequently clips off the end of the word 
cow, making it “C’bos, c’bos, c’bos.” The 
last part of the word Bootes means to 
drive. There are some, however, who 
claim that the word does not mean driv- 
ing oxen, but comes from a Greek word 
meaning clamorous, and that it describes 
the shouts of the driver or his calls to the 
dogs. For that reason the constellation has 


sometimes been called Vociferator and | 


Clamator. 

In the earliest history of mankind the 
entire constellation was named from one 
bright star, Arcturus, but now the title 
of Bootes is given to the whole constella- 
tion. The modern conception of Bootes is 
depicted on page 16—a mighty man 
with uplifted hand holding by leash two 
Hunting Dogs, a sickle in his hand. These 
dogs are just in the rear of the Big Bear. 

But, Scouts, I think we will call Bootes 
the Hunter of the Big Bear, and name his 
dogs Asterion and Chara. "Arcturus is a 
marvelously beautiful star. 








BAND INSTRUMENTS 
ATTENTION, BOY SCOUTS! 





The Celebrated C. G. Conn, Ltd., fac- 
tory, builders of the fine instruments that 
are used almost exclusively by Sousa, 
Pryor, Conway, Kryl, Washington Ma- 
rine, Creatore, Innes, Liberati, Thaviu, 

eber, and other famous bands. 

ARE NOW BUILDING A eH ert 
LINE OF VERY EASY BLOWING AND 
MOST REASONABLY PRICED INSTRU: 
MENTS OF ALL KINDS FOR THE BOY 
SCOUTS. 

Write for free catalogues, circulars, 
photographs illustrating these instru- 
ments, also for Boy Scout prices, both 
cash and installment. 


Address C. G. CONN, LTD. 
Elkhart Indiana 














MORRIS CANOES 


A Boy’s life is not complete without a canoe. 
Ask Dad—He Knows. 
Catalogue free. 

MORRIS CANOE COMPANY 
211 State St., Veazie, Me. 











MAKE YOUR BIKE 

A MOTORCY CLE 

es 

Scceribing the SHAW Motor At- 

and and up. 

SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept.223, Galesburg, Kansas. 
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** Earth Under Them and Sky Over Them”’ 


: —— we are, eating three times a day, homes 
A clean and complete, friends near-by. Incon- 
venienced now and then, but independent and assured! 


We have paid out some Red Cross money a while back, too. 


Paid it out—and forgotten it. That's how much it hurt. 


Might not be a bad idea to have a look at what that money has 
been doing? 


iit Maybe it will be good business to sort of check things up? 
(Maybe it will be good for our souls, incidentally. ) 


That money went, dollar for dollar, where it did a full day’s 
work, wherever it was. 


| : 
iI! ' Three cents of it may have had the a half-formed dread of the thing that came 
sd T honor of disinfecting with iodine the three at last. 

J ‘| torn wounds of an American soldier on the Now they have the ‘‘ earth under them 
French front. Or it may have had the less and the sky over them’’—not one thing 
noble responsibility of pinning a warm flan- else. Their sons are fighting, destroyed, 
nel belly-band around six-year old Antoine or ill-used prisoners. Their daughters are 
out back of Noyon. ** missing.”” 


It’s for you to say whether this great 
work of mercy shall stop. Whether the 
Heart of America will speak again in the 


No use,—we can't figure this Red Cross 
task in cents’ worth. 


There’s the whole path of ruin from Bel- same wonderful voice that poured forth the 
gium to Switzerland, just to visualize one hundred millions of the first Red Cross War 
thing at atime. Where our allied lines have Fund. Those millions have fought the good 
advanced, the land has been swept clean by fight—they are gone. 
the enemy. If your Red Cross money went The Red Cross is yours, just as our 
there it very likely provided pots and pans, Army and Navy are yours; yours to sup- 
food and clothes, beds and blankets, for the port with the same fervor and loyalty that 
repatriated people. leads you to the bottom of your purse for 

Liberty Bonds. 


d wh th 1 ? 
SE RD ne Sane gene ey It’s for your voice to say whether your 


Red Cross shall falter now or sweep on- 


Three years ago they were prosperous 
ward, greater and more helpful than ever 


and contented—self-respecting, steady, sav- 
ing, hard-working, everyday, small-town before. 
citizens; though living all their lives under And it’s your dollars that must answer. 


For the Winning of the War 


This space contributed by the publisher through the Division 
of Advertising of the U.S. Committee on Public Information 
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LISTEN! oxrSerut* 


(25c each) 
and became each a 
club member by send- 








learing 
S$ In fresh and salt 
waters® If simple 


@ good income as club 
members and regular 


wan 
(Enough for a whole year.) 
a agents also. Why not 


t Bait for Fishing 








“The 
Since Fishing First Began.’ 
|» 89 Beach 


w. Ju 
Seay | Building) Boston, 


send for a clubcoupon ? 








Get A Trench Mirror Free 


Send 10¢ for Our Beautiful Arey 
Navy Felder and learn how to ge 


BULLET-PROOF 
ARMY TRENCH AIRROR 
Unbreakable. 








= Polished Plated S Stent — 
or PRICE SO* EACH POSTPAID 
SIMPLICITY CO. ASHTON BLDG GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











s 
Buy a Stereopticon 

For Scout Troop work and entertainments. We 
have a set of slides covering various phases of 
Scout work. Scout troops will find them of 
valuable assistance in creating interest in their 
work. Rental charge 5c per slide. Send for 
complete description. 

GEO. W. BOND, 12 W. Washington St., Chicago. 














You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70 page book on Stam- 
mering and ee, “its Cause = | ure.” —— how 

cured myself after 8 —— and 3 ing years. 
ENJAMIN N. UE, - Ilinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








CASH paid for 4 4 == of butter- 
flies, INSECTS. e $1-$7. Easy 
work. Even two war Tr and 13 earned 
good money, with their mother’s help 
» . speens> 
Write at once for FREE pros- 
. Sinclair, Box 415, Dept» 79, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











MONEY RAISED For Prianione 


Leaders provided for financial drives. Can furnish testi- 

monials and records of leaders who have conducted finan- 

cial campaigns for Hospitals, Colleges, Y. M. C. A., 

Red Cross, Knights of Columbus and War Chest Campaigns. 

WILBOR A. BOWEN, 280 Madison Ave., New York. 
Financial Leaders’ Agency. 





DOOR NAME PLATES: 

Your name, or 30 letters or figures 
of your selection; Oval shape, nickel 
plated, 25 cents each. I. F. Wales, 
Edgewood, Rhode Island. 


for Parlor Schoo] Room or Gin, 
Scouts, ire Gir 

no, alogues, Speakers, Comic 

Ma BA Minstrels, Jokes, 

— Games, Drills, 


ete, Suitable for all a Suitable forall ge 
T. S$. DENISON & CO., 





Dept. 53 53 


BOYS!— GIRLS! 


ee CHICAGO, iLL. 





Wake up, make 


lots of extra 

money. Sellour 
Sanitary Airtight Milk Bottle Cover. Every house 
will buy. Particulars free. Write today. 


THE VALLEY SUPPLY CO., Main Street, Grafton, W.Va. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


ana ey by ee Big 
boobies lege to house, feed, keep. 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING Ci C3111 ¢ Grand Ave,, Kansas City, Ma 








SERVICE FLAG PIN 
in red, white and blue on ative Plate, 20c 
each; $2 doz. Sterling, 40c each; $4 doz. 
1 to 10 stars. If any of: your eos is in 
the Army or Navy wear -* FRED catalog 
of school, class pins and ng. 
Metal Arts Co., 91 South Aven jochester, N.Y. 
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World Brotherhood 
of Boys 








Conducted by K. TITUS 


, 


F course, we can all read endlessly 

about other countries, states, or 

cities, yet, after all, we don’t feel 
that they are very real to us; they’re just 
dots on the map or pictures in a book, un- 
less we are lucky enough, perhaps, by some 
chance or other, to go to some of them. 
Most of us, however, have to stay “put”— 
for a while anyway—and can’t go soaring 
over the world just for the sake of curios- 
ity. But all of us can, through the 
Brotherhood, with very little effort, get in 
touch with friends almost anywhere on this 
globe (please don’t try Greenland, though, 
as one member did; we cannot supply you 
with any such frigid correspondents). 
And when you think of it it’s nicer in some 
ways. You might be visiting a strange 
city and not have aT, friend all your own 
to show you round; but this way you can 
sit quietly at home and, from time to time, 
become better and better acquainted with 
a real boy in that place you have always 
wanted to visit and know. This is really 
an exceptional opportunity to make many 
interesting friends among boys of other 
countries, too, for the brotherhood of boys 
reaches around the world. 


You will all be glad to hear how many 
new boys are enlisting in our ranks—some 
from our United States and some from 
more distant lands. During the past three 
weeks 186 new members have joined our 
Brotherhood. If you wish to join, please 
follow these rules carefully: 


Write the very best letter you can, to 
an unknown boy. 


Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 


Write your return address small in the 
upper left-hand corner, or on the back of 
the envelope. Leave the body of the en- 
velope clean, so that we may put on the 
boy’s address. At the bottom of the en- 
velope you may write the name of the state 
or country to which you want the letter to 
go. Put on enough postage to take. it there. 


Write on a separate slip of paper: 

Name 

Address 

Age (at nearest birthday) 

Are you a Boy Scout? 

Any foreign language you can write. 

Any special hobby or subject you are 
interested in. 

Any special instruction about the kind 
and number of correspondents you want. 


You need send the above information 
only with your first letter. Afterwards 
send only your name and the words “old 
members” with later letters. 

Enclose letter and slip in another en- 
velope and mail it to 

World Brotherhood of Boys, 
Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


We forward your letter to a boy—some- 
where. When he answers it he becomes 
your correspondent and you write there- 
after direct to him, not through this office. 














No Outing Equipment is Complete 
Without the Up-To-Date 
























Outfit Ceska” 


‘We ar-Ever 
Boy Scout Cooking Outfit 


Addsimmeasurably tothe 
comfort, convenience and 
leasure of out-door life. 
he six seamless pieces— 
stamped from thick, spe- 
cially-hardened aluminum 
—fit compactly into a 
khaki carrying-case, hav- 
ing adjustable shoulder 
strap. Outfit weighs 27 
ounces. Just the thing 
when you go camping, 
hiking, fishing, canoeing. 
Consult the Department 
of Scout Supplies, or your 
Sporting Goods House— 
or write 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


Dept. 32, New Kensington, Pa. 
Catalog illustrating larger outfits will be sent on request 





Outfit Packed 















































Instruction Book Given— 
Write for it— 


Be a REGULAR SCOUT 


Get a “Regulation Army Bugle” in 
Bb, length 8 inches, in brass, with 
mouthpiece and chain,—fully guar- 


anteed. 

It’s lots of fun to learn all ee calls and signals 

used ‘‘Over ere.”’ You will need 4 instruc- 

tions and it will strengthen your lun; 

Prepare yourself for ‘‘The Day’’ —ana obtain 

promotion. H 
sk ‘Daddy’ to send only $2 a order and $1 ! 

per week until $5 have been pai | 


STARR MANUFACTURING co. 
Band Instruments and Bugles 
1871 N. Clybourne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 































FREE TRIAL | 


E ship you a new Oliver Typewriter | 
coat from § the factory for five days | 
| 





free trial. Keep it or return it. PS. 
are your own salesman. If you keep it, 
us at the rate of $3 per month, We o fer | 
here the identical $100 Oliver for $49. So eo X | 
save$5l. All by our Bd sales plan. This j 
is the same Oliverused by many of the big- 
gest concerns. Brand | 
new— not second hand \ 
nor rebuilt. Write today for | 
full particulars. Don’t wait. 

| 








The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
295 Dliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, I. (763) . 
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DO NOT TRUST A MAY-BEE TOO MUCH FOR FEAR OF BEING STUNG. 
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THERE IS NO MAY-BE WHATEVER ABOUT A GOOD SCOUT, HE 


HE IS ALWAYS FOR PREPAREDNESS. 


PREPARE FOR 


MAY AND CAMPING BY HAVING ONE OF 


EISNER’S 


OFFICIAL SCOUT UNIFORMS 
It’s Guaranteed to Withstand All Weathers 





THE GUARANTEE 


The material used in the official uni- 
form of the Boy Scouts of America has 
been selected after most careful in- 
vestigation, including thirty days’ sun 
test, and the acid and strength tests. 


It is guaranteed by the manufac- 
turers as well as by National Head- 
quarters when properly handled in 
washing against fading or shrinking. 
All guaranteed garments have the of- 
ficial seal of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and cases of unsatisfactory service 
should be reported, with a written 
statement of the process followed in 
washing. 











Office—105 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 





Send for free 
Scout Booklet — 
“How to Wash 
and Care for Your 
Uniform Proper- 
ly.” 











THE COMPANY 
Established in 1884, The Sigmund 
Eisner Company has grown to be the 
largest plant in the world for the 
manufacture of uniforms of every de- 
scription. It now comprises 33 FAC- 
TORIES IN ALL. 


Besides Scout Uniforms, and all req- 
uisites such as Belts, Hats, Leggings, 
etc., the SIGMUND EISNER COM- 
PANY makes tens of thousands of the 
OFFICIAL UNITED STATES ARMY 
UNIFORMS. 
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Ali Baba says- 
ATTENTION! BOY SCOUTS 


Here’s “Right Posture”—The National 
Health Suit—alive with toppy, snappy style 





Every Boy Scout should have a “Right-Posture’’ Suit for Spring. 





There's an elastic webb construction hidden away in the back of the 
coat that’s like a good pal—it doesn’t bother nor hinder you, but it’s 
“4 with you every minute—telling you to square your shoulders—throw 
- out your chest—and grow up straight and strong. 


Ask your dealer to show you “Right-Posture’’ Suits in the Spring 
shades and models. 





If he doesn’t carry them in stock—write to us direct 


THE SNELLENBURG CLOTHING COMPANY 


RIGHT-POSTURE DEPT. 


Broad and Wallace Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SCOUTS AND SCOUTMASTERS! 


Write for particulars regarding our Thrift Stamp Campaign. We point the way 
to greater sales on your part. 

















YIiM 








Norman ; 
Rootnwell 


THE ZUINNER belongs to a Fisk Bicycle Club and 


uses Fisk VistnLE VALUE Bicycle Tires. 


We will be glad to help you form a Fisk Club of your own. Send for free 
booklet, “ How to Form a Fisk Bicycie Civs,” which shows you how-to 
organize your club, elect officers, arrange race meets, field days and club runs, 
has fine article on flag signalling (illustrated), shows you how Fisk Club 
members can help Uncle Sam, opens the way to more real fun and sport than 
you have ever had. You want this book, and it will be mailed free if you ask for it. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
Department B, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








THe CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New Yor« 


XUM 





